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‘ From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


I am not shock’d by failings in my friend, 
For human life’s a zigzag to the end. 

But if he to a lower plane descend, 
Contented there, — alas, my former friend! 





From the little that’s shown 
To complete the unknown, 
Is a folly we hourly repeat; . 
And for once, I would say, 
That men lead us astray, 
Ourselves we a thousand times cheat. 





Where is the wise and just man? where 
That earthly maiden, heavenly fair? 

Life slips and passes: where are these? 
Friend ? — Loved One? — I am ill at ease. 
Shall I give up my hope? declare 
Unmeaning promises they were 

That fed my youth, pure dreams of night, 
And lofty thoughts of clear daylight? 
Isaw. I search and cannot find, 

* Come, ere too late! ’’ ’tis like a wind 
Across a heath. Befool’d we live. 

— Nay, Lord, forsake me not! — forgive! 





Unless you are growing wise and good, 
I can’t respect you for growing old; 
*Tis a path you would fain avoid if you could, 
And —* aoe growing ugly, suspicious, and 
cold. 





Deny not Love and Friendship, tho’ long and 
vainly sought; 

Thy sad perpetual craving with deepest proof is 
fraught. 

Thou canst be friend and lover; else why thy 
longing now? 

Canst thow be true and tender? —of mortals, 
only thou ? 





They are my friends 

Who are most mine, 

And I most theirs, 

When common.cares 
Give room to thoughts poetic and divine, 
And in a psalm of love all nature blends. 





Like children in the masking game 
Men strive to hide their natures; 

Each in his turn says, ‘* Guess my name,”” 
Disguising voice and features. 





If he draw you aside from your proper end, 
No enemy like a bosom friend. 





BRAMBLEBERRIES, ETO. _ 


Por thinking, one; for converse, two, no more; 
Three for an argument; for walking, four; 
For social pleasure, five; for fun, a score. 





FIDELITY. 


Can I be friends with that so altered you, 
And to your former friendly self keep true? 





Well for the man whom sickness makes more 
tender, 

Who doth his prideful cravings then surrender, 

Owning the bdbn of every little pleasure, 

And love (too oft misprized) a heavenly treasure, 

Finding at last a truer strength in weakness, 

A medicine for the soul in body-sickness. 





While friends we were, the hot debates 
That rose *twixt you and me! — 
Now we are mere associates, 
And never disagree. 





We only touch by surfaces; 
But Spirit is the core of these. 





To a Frienp. 
Dear friend, so much admired, so oft desired, 
*Tis true that now I wish to be away. 
You are not tiresome, no! but I am tired. 
Allow to servant brain and nerves fuil play 
In their electric function, yea and nay, 
Faith and affection do not shift their ground, 
Howe’er the vital currents ebb and flow. 
To feel most free because most firmly bound 
Is friendship’s privilege : so now I go, 
To rest awhile the mystic nerves and brain, 
To walk apart, — and long for you again. 


WHAT MY FRIEND SAID TO ME. 


Trovusie? dear friend, I know her not. 
sent 
His angel Sorrow on my heart to lay 
Her hand in benediction, and to say 
** Restore, O child, that which thy Father lent, 
For He doth now recall it,”’ long ago. 
His blessed angel Sorrow! She has walked 
For years beside me, and we two have talked 
As chosen friends together. Thus I know 
Trouble and Sorrow are not near of kin. 
Trouble distrusteth God, and ever wears 
Upon her brow the seal of many cares; 
But Sorrow oft has deepest peace within. 
She sits with Patience in perpetual calm, 
Waiting till Heaven shall send the healing balm. 


Dublin University Magazine. 


God 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


NorHine is more pathetic than old let- 
ters. The most elaborate biographies fail 
to convey a correct. idea of the illustrious 
dead, unless supplemented by letters and 
records; and even where the actual life 
was uneventful and obscure, there is al- 
ways an interest in reading the words that 
survive of a past long gone by. There 
exists an old collection of letters by one 
whose name survives in history as an em- 
bodiment of all that was beautiful and 
graceful and hopeful. The memory of 
Princess Charlotte of Wales is still cher- 
ished, the sensation produced in England 
by her death has never been forgotten, 
and the remembrance of it has lately been 
revived in many quarters by the publica- 
tion of the memoirs of Baron Stockmar, 
containing a description of her happy mar- 
ried life, and of the melancholy circum- 
stances of her death. But comparatively 
little is known of her earlier history; all 
the public had learnt about her was, that 
she had shewn spirit in breaking off an en- 
gagement she bated, that she was after- 
wards most happily married, and then cut 
off in the enjoyment of perfect happiness, 
and of the most brilliant prospects. Her 
fate is generally felt to be tragic, because 
her death put an end to what seemed the 
acme of human felicity, but few have real- 
ized how short that felicity had been, or 
what heavy trials and sorrows had clouded 
her childhood and girlhood. In her case, 
the ordinary experiences of a woman’s life 
were reversed. As a child and girl she 
was burdened with cares, overwhelmed 
with responsibilities and struggles; peace 
and perfect careless happiness, gaiety and 
all that makes youth light and happy were 
unknown to her till she married ; then she 
shook off cares and responsibilities, and 
then she first felt free toenjoy youth and 
life. 

Princess Charlotte was born January 
' 7th, 1796, at Carlton House. Her mother, 
as is well known, quitted her husband’s 
house for ever, as soon as possible after 
the birth of her child. The baby remained 
but a short time longer under her father’s 
roof; a nursery in his house did not. ap- 
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parently suit George, Prince of Wales, 
and the poor little girl, not wanted by her 
father, and not allowed to be with her 
mother, was. eventually established in a 
house of her own, with a staff of govern- 
esses and maids, under the superintend- 
ence first of Lady Elgin, and afterwards: 
of Lady de Clifford. Warwick House, a 
small house adjoining the garden of Carl- 
ton House, was chosen for her; it was 
close to her father’s, it is true, but practi- 
cally he never saw her. Once a week, on 
Saturday afternoons, she was. taken to 
Blackheath, to the house of her grand- 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Bruns- 
wick (who had returned to England after 
the death of her husband, killed in battle 
in 1806), there to meet her mother for an. 
hour or two. On rare occasions she vis 
ited her other grandmother, old Queen 
Charlotte, and her aunts at Windsor or . 
Frogmore ; now and then she was sent ta 
the seaside. Though her father rarely saw 
her, and never took any interest in her, 
transferring to her his hatred of her mothe 
er, he did occupy himself about her so far 
as to interfere in all arrangements respect> 
ing her, always with a view of preventing 
intercourse with her mother, and keeping 
her as secluded and as much in the back- 
ground as possible. He especially avoided 
anything that might appear like a recog- 
nition of her position as heiress-presump- 
tive to the Crown, for he probably always 
hoped either by the death of her mother 
or by a divorce to be set free to marry 
again and have a son who would exclude 
her. His mother Queen Charlotte seems 
to have shared both his dislike to her as, 
connected with her mother, and his views 
about her. 

The child was quick enough soon to find 
out their dislike ; her mother, on the other 
hand, though allowed no control whatever 
over her own child, and only seeing her in 
formal occasional visits, was kind and 
affectionate in manner to her. With all 
her faults (and possibly crimes of later 
years), Caroline, Princess of Wales, had a 
warm and affectionate heart; she was nat- 
urally very fond of children, and would 
have been a tender and affectionate, though 
perhaps not a judicious mother. No won- 
der then that her little girl clung to her, 
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aud that her Saturday afternoon visits were 
the great event of her life. The probabil- 
ity is, that neither the Princess of Wales 
on the one hand, nor the attendants of her 
little girl, on the other, were very discreet ; 
between them she very soon found out 
that the father, who was cold and hard to 
her, had ill-used the kind mother she so 
seldom saw, and it was but natural that 
she should become a violent partisan of 
the one against the other. Of the people 
about her, there were some she loved, but 
they all were at the mercy of the Prince 
her father; the slightest indulgence to her, 
or even encouragement of her natural 
affections, would have made them liable to 
dismissal, and their treatment of her must 
therefore perforce have been constrained. 
She was, however, allowed a few friends 
of her own age; there were some children 
living at Blackheath at that time, whose 
parents’ position was unexceptionable, 
and who were allowed to goand play with 
her at her mother’s on Saturday after- 
noons. These, and a few others, children 
of persons about the Court, remained her 
friends through life, and to one of them 
the Letters now before us are addressed. 
They commence in 1813, when she was 
just seventeen years old, and give us an 
insight into as sad an existence as any 
young girl was ever condemned to. The 
handwriting is scrawling and illegible to a 
degree, and bears evidence of her neglect- 
ed education. The grammar is often at 
fault, the style stilted and pompous, like 
that of the novels of the last century, with 
which she probably had a large acquaint- 
ance; but it can scarcely be called affected, 
because it is evident that she was pouring 
out her real feelings in the language most 
natural to her. She was very sentimental, 
as girls of that age, ifnaturally warm-heart- 
ed and imaginative, are sure to be: in the 
present day, the young lady of seventeen, 
with feelings as strong, would probably veil 
them in the garb of slang; but in 1813, 
young ladies were fed on the pompous and 
grandiloquent style of the literature of 
the day (when sensational novels and slang 
were alike unknown), and were proud of 
expressing their feelings in the warmest 
terms. 

Princess Charlotte, in spite of her lonely 
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education and loveless life, had retained a 
most warm and affectionate heart. The 
companion she most loved was going 
abroad for an indefinite time, just at the 
time that the Princess Charlotte had had 
her establishment changed, and had gone 
through many annoyances. The friends 
had exchanged keepsakes, and poor Char- 
lotte thanks her friend for a ring she had 
sent her, thus : — 


**Tam all impatience till I cam express my 
thanks for the most kind letter and beautiful 
ring which this fortunate evening has brought 
I know I am a very bad 
person at expressing myself when I feel much, 
however that you must excuse me, as the im- 
pression is not the less made to be lasting for 
that; the souvenir of such kindness and such 
fleet but happy moments are likely to be both 
‘ doux et douloureux’ to me, but to the last [ 
am much accustomed. . . . Your delightful di/- 
let reached me whilst in the midst of composing 
a Waltz for you, and I really believe it inspired 
me more than anything could have done. I en- 
close it, and have ventured to name it after your 
favourite jewel. I cannot boast of the other en- 
closure being in any way equal to the beautiful 
cadeau, which [ shall never cease to wear ; but 
as it contains the hair you wished for, and [is] 
a true emblem of the feelings the donor will 
ever entertain towards you far or near, I flatter 
myself it will be worn as an answer to yours, 
which I have turned round every way in hopes 
of finding a correspondent lock in vain... . I 
feel very melancholy at your leaving this coun- 
try, as I cannot but reflect on the uncertainty 
of things, and what my fate may be before we 
again meet... . Am I asking too much in re- 
peating again the wish of hearing often? . . .” 


This letter is nothing more in itself than 
a sentimental school-girl’s effusion, but the 
interest of it lies in its extreme humility 
and general sadness. As a rule, royal 
children inevitably acquire from their 
earliest youth a condescending manner: 
however true and warm-hearted they may 
be, their every-day experience, and the 
habits of their lives, so entirely teach them 
that in their intercourse with their friends 
they are always conferring favours rather 
than receiving them, that the humble, 
deprecating tone of this letter can hardly 
come within the range of their imagina- 
tion. But Princess Charlotte had had 
none of this experience. She had taken 
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no part in any sort of Court life, except in 
her visits to. her grandmother the old 
Queer, during which she was repelled and 
treated with severity. At the moment 
this correspondence commenced she was 
in some sort of disgrace with her family, 
owing to the effort she had made a few 
months before, on the resignation of her 
former governess Lady de Clifford to have 
her school-room routine relaxed, and in- 
stead of a new “Govefness” to have a 
“Lady” of her own. The Dowager Duch- 
ess of Leeds had, however, been appointed 
Governess, with Miss Knight as sub-gov- 
erness. These changes had caused her to 
realize more and more her isolation, and 
made her cling more than ever to her few 
friends. The one to whom these letters 
were addressed was unexceptionable, and 
belonged to a family in favour with the 
Prince Regent, but even this friendship 
was made a cause of vexation. Princess 
Charlotte was staying at Windsor with 
her grandmother, and finding the Queen 
was going to London, asked leave to ac- 
company her to say good-bye to her 
friend ; but the stiff reply was that “it was 
contrary to princely dignity to seek after 
any one,” but the Queen would honour 
the lady in question with an invitation to 
Windsor. Charlotte hereupon wrote off a 
humble letter of apology to her friend for 
drawing her into what she evidently con- 
sidered the dreadful ordeal of a visit to 
Court. 

The visit was, however, paid, and soon 
afterwards Charlotte went with the Court 
to Weymouth. She was in bad health at 
the time, and her letters are tinged with 
melancholy, referring to her rides and her 
music (for which she seems to have had a 
passion) as her only interests or amuse- 
ment. She occupied herself a good deal 
with composing and setting favourite 
verses to music, as well as with playing 
and singing, and was fond of serious oc- 
cupation — happily for her, for her life 
was totally devoid of all outward interests 
or enjoyment ; the dull stiff routine of old 
Queen Charlotte and her elderly daugh- 
ters seems to have been considered qnite 
sufficient to content this clever, eager girl. 
As to any idea of training her for her fu- 
ture great position, or even cf giving her 
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an ordinarily good education, that seems 
never to have been thought of. What 
pained her most was the total ignorance 
in which she was kept as to the time when 
she was to be emancipated from the se- 
clusion of her schoolroom ; she was shrewd 
enough to suspect that her father, in his 
anxiety to rid himself of her, would be 
anxious to marry her off as soon as possi- 
ble; but whether he had any definite 
plans, or whether any choice would be 
given her, she had no means of knowing. 
Neither her father nor her grandmother, 
nor avy of the persons about her, treated 
her with any kind of confidence ,or open- 
ness. She knew that, according to ordi- 
nary precedent, some changes should be 
made in her establishment when she was 
eighteen years old, but what those changes 
were to be no one could or would tell her, 
although the time was so close at hand, 
and she was living with the grandmother 
whose influence in the matter was natural- 
ly great, and who, one would have thought, 
was the person of all others bound to 
show her kindness and make up to her, as 
far as possible, the loss of a mother’s care 
and affection. But, instead of this, the 
old Queen kept her at arm’s length; and 
the very warmth and earnestness of the 
girl’s feelings made her resent this cold- 
ness and stiffness with a bitterly injured 
feeling. She writes from Windsor No- 
vember 2nd (1813) : — 


**T am pretty satisfied that I shall not be well 
or in spirits till I remove from hence, which will 
be on the 10th of this month, to London, . . It 
will perhaps be duli at first, as no one [ know 
will be there; but I like town so very much, and 
intend to employ every hour of the day, so that 
I look to the change and the settling with great 
impatience. I shall have to pay a visit of a 
week here at Christmas; I fancy so is the pres- 
ent intention, as I am to be confirmed, and take 
the Sacrament with my ‘ good family.’ There 
are, as there always will be, various reports 
about, some true, I presume, others false, so 
that I hardly know what to believe and what 
not. One of them is that I am to have an es- 
tablishment on the 7th of January [her birth- 
day,] which is to consist of four.ladies. That I 
am to have one is, I believe, true; but further I 
cannot say. You will easily believe it will be a 
subject of no small interest to me who these la- 
dies will be, and if the nomination will be left 


. 
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“ome. All is in uncertainty and doubt at pres- 
ent. . . . Is it not natural that I should wish to 
shave my friends about me, and more particularly 
those who can in no way be exceptionable to any 

rt of the family, for that is also a matter to 

considered, and of no small importance where 
different interests draw different camps, and 
yarticularly as I have seen people never spoken 
to who may have pleased one side and not 
another? ... Pray do not forget me: think 
sometimes of my fate.”’ 


‘When the old Queen was lecturing her 
granddaughter on “princely dignity,” it 
does not seem to have struck her that 
leaving her to find out the matters most 
nearly concerning herself only through 
the gossip she might get her friends or at- 
tendants to bring her was hardly the way 
to cultivate that dignity. From the same 
source, and from her own observation, 
this girl of seventeen was allowed to 
‘know all the squabbles and family jars 
which she had better have been ignorant 
of; these were not kept from her, but all 
‘counsel, all kind advice, all knowledge 
that might have been really useful to her 
just as she was entering on life, seem to 
have been denied her by the cruel and 
short-sighted policy of those who gov- 
erned her education. Her Confirmation 
had been delayed unusually late, but there 
is mo trace in her letters of her thinking of 
it, or looking forward to it, with the least 
sence of its importance, or with any of the 
solemnity and awe with which even much 
younger girls usually regard this moment. 
Yet she was neither frivolous nor empty- 
headed; she was good, thoughtful, gen- 
erous, and unselfish, and as we shall see 
later, both anxious to do ‘ther own duty 
and to help others to do theirs; always 
ready to sacrifice inclination to duty and 
self to others. ‘That such a disposition 
should have seemed so little affected by 
one of the most solemn religious acts of 
Tife ‘can only be accounted for by the fact 
that it had never been brought before her 
except in a cold official way; no glimpse 
of Jove, no real earnestness had pervaded 
the formal “religious instruction” she had 
received. The age was one of much cold- 
ness and deadness in forms, and to that 
prevailing coldness was added, in her case, 
utter lovelessness. Queen Charlotte, we 
all know, was a “good ” woman, but there 
must have been something thoroughly un- 
amiable in one who could visit on her in- 
‘nocent grandchild the sins of the poor 
child’s mother; probably she saw in the 
girl’s enthusiastic temperament and out- 

n frankness and warm-heartedness 
merely signs of her mother’s flighty dis- 
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position ; and the very good qualities of a 
fine and loving nature were those that 
most alienated the stiff old Queen. How- 
ever that may be, she shewed the poor 
child no tenderness. Princess Charlotte 
was undutiful, no doubt, not only to her 
but also-to the Prince Regent, but in her 
wretched situation, the keeping of the 
Fifth Commandment does seem to have 
been well-nigh impossible to her. We 
will follow her to London at this time to 
await in her solitary home the unknown 
fate her eighteenth birthday was, as she 
thought, to bring her. On November 29th 
she writes from Warwick House,— 


** You will see by the date I am in town again. 
You will be glad, I flatter myself, to hear that I 
have been settled here three weeks for good, ex- 
cept a week, the Ist of January, when I am to 
go to Windsor to be confirmed, &c. &c. In ev- 
ery sense of the word it is for good, as I am 
quite well again, and indeed feel quite comforta- 
ble, as I have been left quict. Nobody has been 
in town of my friends, but I have filled up my 
day with masters, I draw a great deal, also; 
and have composed some more things for the 
piano... . Iam both delighted and satisfied 
with my two masters, and they both give me 
great encouragement to proceed. ... Iam de- 
lighted to say C—s [some girls she had known 
from childhood] are to be in town to-day, so 
that I hope to enjoy them nearly three weeks 
quietly, though they are, I am very sorry tosay, 
far from being favourites ai Windsor; and 
though no prohibition was given to my seeing 
them, yet there was an expression of not too 
much intimacy; and the Queen said, * she 
never could taste those young ladies.’ I will 
do her justice in saying nothing has passed of 
that sort since [came to town. There were sev- 
eral abominable lies set about before I came 
away, and had been believed; it was very un- 
comfortable for tae time; nothing since, how- 
ever. As toan establishment, I know nothing 
more of it than when I wrote last.’’. 


The Queen’s severity and objections to 
her granddaughter's most innocent friend- 
ships with the few companions of her 
childhood were not likely to increase the 
Princess’s taste or respect for the eti- 
quette which the Queen considered so 
necessary, but of which the Princess was 
intensely impatient. She complains of 
the “formality” of her friend’s letters to 
her, saying :— 

‘*You need not be afraid of tiring me with your 
long letters, which are always too short a great 
deal, and are made more so by the space you 
leave at the top, which can then only allow of 
very few lines to one who so eagerly devours 
them; perhaps you are thinking of etiquette, 
that odious word, which is well for great people 
and great occasions, but which ought ‘not and 
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need never surely obtrude itself beyond what is 
absolutely necessary between two friends. Am 
I not taking a great liberty with- you in saying 
this? doI stand very guilty in your sight? or 
am I to be forgiven? ” 


The month of December had now ar- 
rived; Charlotte was to “come out” for 
the first time in a very limited way, and 
her anticipations of a marriage being ar- 
ranged for her were soon to be realized. 
In a letter of December 15th (1813) she 
thus describes the great event which had 
broken in upon, and apparently put an 
end to, her schoolgirl life : — 


** Since my last letter to you, the Queen has 
been in town for a great party at Carlton 
House to all the foreigners. On Thursday it 
was, and I must confess it was the only very 
good party I have ever been at as yet; as there 
was very little form, and one could walk about 
and talk to everybody. The night before, too, 
there was a small party, but that went off well 
too, as it did not flag at all, and the Prince [her 
father] was in very great good-humour with 
everything and everybody — myself not except- 
ed.” 


This was so rare an event that she could 
not help dashing the words strongly. The 
Prince had a very strong motive for con- 
ciliating her just then; there can be no 
doubt he was anxious to get rid of her by 
concluding, as quickly as possible, the 
marriage he had in view for her. She may 
have suspected his intentions beforehand, 
but certainly had had no idea that her fate 
was to be so rapidly ‘sealed. She goes on 
to say: — : 

“Igo to Windsor on Wednesday, the 20th, 
for ten days; I shall return for certain the 2nd 
January (it will be Sunday) after church; 24th 
I am to be confirmed, and 25th to take the Sa- 
crament. The Prince wishes [ should be with 
the Queen both Christmas and New Year’s 
Days. You know, I hate Windsor, so that ten 
days is too much. However, as it is not a resi- 
dence, and to get me a little more out of the 
schoolroom, I submit.’’ 


This seems a sad state of mind for a girl 
who was looking forward to her Confir- 
mation and her Christmas family party. 
Now, at the end of her letter, she passes 
on to tell her friend of the great event to 
which all the unwonted graciousness of 
her family had been the prelude :— 


«<T cannot, after all your kindness to me, 
avoid or prevail on myself not to tell you what 
has, and what is to happen. ... On Friday 
night the Prince of Orange arrived in England; 
the Prince (Regent) wished excessively I should 
see him, which I agreed to. On Sunday eve- 
ning I dined at Carlton House to meet him with 
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a small party —the Castlereaghs, Liverpools, 
Lord Bathurst, two Fagels, besides the Duchess 
of Leeds, and myself and the Duke of Clarenoa. 
During the evening I was called out to say whas 
I thought of him, and, in short, to decide in his 
favour or not, on so short an acquaintance, 
However, I decided, and in his favour; we 
are fiancé, or promis, therefore, on his return 
from Holland. I confess I was more agitated 
than I can express at the whole proceedi 
The Prince was so much affected himself, but #0 
happy, that it has quite appeared to me since 
like a dream! He was with me Monday and 
yesterday, when I took leave of him, as he is 
off to-day for Holland, and will not be able to 
return before spring. He thinks about April, 
when he will go to Berlin and bring over his 
family here for a short time. He told me yes- 
terday what has cut me to the heart nearly, that 
he expected and wished me to go abroad with 
him afterwards to Holland, but that I should 
have a home here and there, and be constantly 
coming backwards and forwards; that he wished 
me to go to Berlin, and travel in different parts 
of Germany. He was all kindness, I must say; 
at the same time, as he told me, it should never 
prevent my seeing and having my friends with 
me as much as ever I liked; that he should be 
happy if they would all go with me, or elss 
come and see me; his anxious wish, I must say, 
is to do what I like as much as possible to make 
me happy, and study everything that can make 
meso, [I have only to add that this latter plan 
must, as you will see, remain in perfect uncer- 
tainty, as it must depend upon a Peace and that 
all is safe, and no Frenchmen remaining any- 
where, or else I could not certainly go; besides 
which, this is a step which cannot be taken 
without consent of Parliament. I should not, 1 
think, be abroad more than six weeks, or per- 
haps three months at a time; and considering 
this is an advantage which hereafter I could not 
have, i feel more reconciled. Spring is the ear- 
liest time when he could possibly return. When 
he does, he is to go to Berlin and bring his fam- 
ily over for a little time, and when they arrive - 
I suppose the marriage will take place. I be- 
lieve I have now told you everything. I assure 
you all has passed so quickly, I often cannot 
help thinking it is a dream.”’ 

The poor girl, thus hurried into an en- 
gagement, must have been glad at a pros- 
pect of escape from her solitary life. but, in 
spite of the subjection in which she had 
been kept, she had independence of charac- 
ter and an obstinate will which made them- 
selves felt the moment she was called upon 
to act. ‘Her generous nature impelled her 
to make the most of the Prince of Orange's 
attentions and of his kind manners to her; 
but she had no real respect or liking for 
him, or she would not have expressed s0 
much uneasiness at the protest of having 
to live in his owncoumtry. Her reluctance 
to leave England waa, however, mixed up 
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with other feelings: with all her humility 
and self-forgetfulness towards her friends, 
she had a very strong feeling about her 
own position as eventual heiress to the 
Crown of England. Sle resented the 
neglect which had allowed her to grow up 
with none of the training requisite for her 
station, and now she resented still more 
any idea of alienating her from her country. 
In Baron Stockmar’s memoirs a supposi- 
tion is hinted at that one of the objects of 
the Prince Regent and his friends in urging 
on the Orange marriage was the hope that, 
once settled abroad, Princess Charlotte 
would lose all affection for England, be- 
come identified with her husband’s country, 
and so be easily induced to abdicate her 
own rights in favour of any son she might 
have who would be educated in England. 
If such a scheme ever existed, its authors 
can have had but a very false conception 
of her character. They probably reckoned 
on her impulsiveness pt power of attach- 
ing herself to those about her for effacing 
her early impressions, but they knew noth- 
ing of the real strength of character and 
lofty idea of the duties to which she might 
be called, which all the faults of her educa- 
tion had been unable to stifle. 

When the Prince of Orange was gone, 
and the influence of his kind and consider- 
ate manners was no longer present to bias 
Princess Charlotte and win her over to his 
wishes, her mind dwelt more and more on 
the hints which had been thrown out of 
weaning her from England, and she came 
to the conclusion to frustrate by every 
means in her power such a design. At the 
same time she seems to have wished to face 
all the duties of her new situation in a 
thoroughly honest spirit; there is no trace 
of frivolity in the tone of her letters at this 
period; they express a great wish to pre- 
pare herself for the future, some dread of 
it, generally sad impressions of life, and a 
nervous anxiety to Seep about her the few 
friends she really loved. She does not seem 
to have flattered herself with the idea of 
any real attachment between herself and 
her future husband, but simply to have 
hoped for a quiet life with him ; at eighteen 
years old she had already gone through so 
much vexation and so many trials that 
peace alone was all she longed for. Hap- 
piness, or the possibility of anything beyond 
the absence of positive annoyance, she 
seems to have had. no faith in as regarded 
herself. Her own affairs did not, however, 
entirely engross her, even in this great 
crisis of her life. She had been very anx- 
jous that a lady whom she had known from 
childhood should consent to be one of her 
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attendants, in case any choice was left her 
in forming her establishment. She be- 
lieved the lady to be well qualified to be a 
comfort and a help to her in a situation 
“which” (as she writes) “may be a very 
painful and difficult one, with few about 
me I could trust or like.”” The lady in 
question, however, had refused to entertain 
the idea, alleging as a reason that her own 
home duties claimed her whole time. 
Charlotte, far from being offended, as she 
might have been, describes the whole tran- 
saction in the most generous terms to her 
friend and correspondent, dwelling princi- 
pally on her own remorse at having placed 
the lady in the embarrassing position of 
refusing, and throwing herself entirely into 
the lady’s view of the matter, much as it 
pained her. She tells her friend of the 
affair, and writes thus: — 


‘** Perhaps I was doubly selfish in having so 
fixed my eyes. This I cannot but say, that 
——’s reasons are too good, too sensible, and 
too urgent not at once to strike conviction. 
Had [ at first allowed myself to think of them, 
the truth might have flashed across my mind, 
and .prevented the proposal ever reaching her 
ears. I do not regret it, as it may be one of 
the few proofs [ can give of the worth of the 
admiration I have ever expressed. ... Her 
ever leaving her husband would be wholly out 
the question ahd impossible and I sincerely ap- 
plaud her the more for following out the line 
of conduct she has marked out for herself. I 
wish not and wid/ not urge more to distress her, 
or make another refusal painful.” 


She goes on, however, to enter into va- 
rious plans which show how much she had 
the appointment at heart, and how much 
pain the refusal gave her, but still with the 
same generous anxiety to defend, as it were 
the person in question for the resolution she 
had taken. There must have been in the 
Princess a generosity and a sense of jus- 
tice very unusual in a young person, and 
still more unusual in royalty, to make her 
take so unselfishly a disappointment which 
the lady who caused it had feared might 
alienate the Princess from her for ever. 

With reference to her own affairs, she 
writes, January 20, 1814, betraying doubt 
and anxiety, and yet still a wish, if she 
marries the Prince of Orange, loyally to 
do her duty to him and his family :— 


‘* My fate, I feel, is an uncertain one... . at 
least I hope I have the prospect of enjoying all 
the happiness of a private and domestic life for 
some years (until it is necessary I should be 
called forth to act), with the power of royal 
splendour attached to it to be called forth when 
it is necessary or ble; for that view of 
things should ever continue. The Prince will 
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certainly be obliged, from his situation and con- 
nections, to join and give active service; it is 
his own wish — and certainly in that case would 
be mine, that I should go with him—to Hol- 
land first, and then to different places in Ger- 
many. True, all this is in uncertainty, though, 
as I apprehend, it will be arranged and settled; 
and consent of Parliament, I fancy, must be ob- 
tained before I can leave England; however, 
there cannot be insurmonntable difficulties,’” © 


The idea that her permanent home was 
to be abroad had evidently at this time 
not even dawned on her. With the ex- 
ception of what the Prince of Orange him- 
self had said to her, she was entirely in 
the dark as to all the arrangements con- 
cerning her marriage. She had been for- 
bidden to mention the subject to her 
mother; neither her father nor her grand- 
mother deigned to give her the least idea 
of what was to be arranged and settled for 
her. In the same letter she thus describes 
her visit to Windsor for her Confirmation, 
immediately after her engagement : — 


*“‘T have now to offer you a thousand 
apologies for the most incoherent and scrawled 
epistle that ever was, some time ago, giving you 
an account of the sudden and unexpected turn 
things have taken in my future fate: I hardly 
knew what I wrote, I was so agitated. I went 
through quite an ordeal at Windsor; what 
with congratulations, ill-concealed joy, as ill- 
concealed sorrow, good humour and bad peep- 
tng out, my Confirmation and the Sacrament, 
and little jokes and witty sayings that were cir- 
culating, I was both excessively put out and 
overcome; and when I returned to town, was 
quite ill for some days afterwards. I made a 
flying visit on New Year’s Day, and returned 
the day after, when I met the Duchess of York, 
all kindness and as amiable as possible about it, 
very happy at it, as she is extremely fond of 
her nephew. Ever since, I have remained 
quietly in London. . .. My birthday I was 
condemned to spend alone.”’ 


These passages about her own affairs 
occur in the course of very long letters, 
the greater part of which are devoted to 
her friend’s concerns and the part she 
takes in them. Throughout the corre- 
spondence it is very remarkable how even 
at the most critical periods of her life she 
not only never forgets the interests of 
others, but always seems more inclined to 
dwell on them than on herself. It is un- 
doubtedly part of the métier of Royalty to 
shew a flattering interest in those they 
address, but in these letters there is some- 
thing more than this: there is the evi- 
dence of a really sympathetic nature caus- 
ing her always to put herself in the place 
of others, and to enter into the affairs of 
those she loved, before even thinking of 
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her own; and the same force of imagina- 
tion and power of sympathy made her al- 
ways both just and generous to those she 
most disliked. Any act of kindness from 
her father— anything she could find to 
praise in her grandmother—she never 
omits to chronicle, and seems to rejoice in 
doing so. 

The subject of the marriage began to be 
publicly discussed, and the propriety of 
sanctioning the removal from the .country 
of the heiress to the Crown was much dis- 
puted. Though kept as much as possible 
in the dark by her family, and forbidden 
to talk on the subject, Princess Charlotte 
nevertheless contrived to hear many of 
the reports afloat. She wished to know 
all that was said, for the purpose of com- 
ing herself to a right conclusion regarding 
the conflicting duties she might owe to 
her foreign husband and to the country 
she might one day have to govern. Itis 
surely creditable to her that, considering 
the life she had led and her enthusiastic 
nature, instead of exulting in the prospect 
of the freedom marriage would give her, all 
her thoughts on the subject were earnest 
and serious, influenced only by the desire 
conscientiously to attend to every claim 
made on her by her position. She writes on 
February 14th in a tone that would have 
done credit to a far older head and that 
shews how, in all the heartless transactions 
of which she was the victim, her heart re- 
mained true, and warm, and upright. After 
thanking her friend for her “ kindness relat- 
ing to a future event, which I believe to be 
at once the most important and most awful 
step in one’s life,” she goes on to say : — 


**T am told, God knows how truly, that when 
declared to the States-General, it did not please. 
The Dutch are naturally very jealous, and they 
imagined it was a trial to annex Holland and 
the commerce to this country forever. I will 
tell you, too, that I believe the subject of my 
quitting this country will be made a cause of 
much debate as soon as Parliament meets. My 
own family, and the head of it, too, is very de- 
sirous I should leave it, which I cannot say I 
am, as I feel naturally excessively attached to 
the country [ was born and educated in. You 
must be sensible, too, that I have been as yet so 
very little out, and so little known, that [ am 
nearly a stranger, and leaving it with that im- 
pression would, I think, neverdo, What I am 
anxious for is, that, at all events, no absolute 
prohibition shall pass, so as wholly to prevent 
the possibility of my going even if I wished it; 
for if such a law was passed, you will be aware 
how very painful it might hereafter be to me, 
when I may (with truth to you) say that he 
may be liked much better than he is now. For 
this reason, that he is nearly a stranger to me, 
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and, as you may suppose, naturally dying of 
shyness and Year predominant in all his few 
visits to me, though to do him justice, he was 
all kindness and amiability, and endeavoured 
all he cou! to make me more at my ease, and to 
soften down the visit abroad. This is so much 
the sense of all his letters, that I cannot but 
think of it; my wishes would be certainly not 
to think of moving from England for a year 
at least after the event... . As to anything 
certain or settled [ cannot tell you a word, as I 
have ndt heard or been told anything of the 
arrangements. All I can therefore tell you is, 
that, when he was going he told me, ‘I shall 
return as soon as possible — March the soonest; 
I should think the end of April.” It now may 
be sooner, as, from a letter I got yesterday, he 
seems to be heartily ennuyé in Holland, and 
very anxious to return to England; and if so, 
the moment he comes and he has been here a 
week, it will take place, I fancy, as J never saw 
any one in such a hurry for it to be done as the 
head of my family [her father]. In his letter 
he again refers to his wish of my choosing 
ladies from among my own friends, . . . I will 
not be fool enough to try and make you believe 
that it was an unbiassed choice. The fact of 
the story is, that they were so anxious always, 
and feared so much any entrave to it, that 
when they found there was a chance they con- 
trived to hurry the matter on so.as to preclude 
‘the possibility of hesitation except decidedly yes 
or no... When I reflect on it, I believe it — 
considering my peculiar and delicate situation 
— the wisest measure I could adopt. I was al- 
lowed to go to Connaught Place [her mother’s 
house] on the 7th of last month [her birthday], 
but not to dine there. My birthday was kept 
quietly at home, and, except for a few cadeaux, 
totally neglested. I thought she [her mother] 
looked ill and grown thin, and her spirits 
wretchedly bad: since then I have not been. 
The interdict as to my informing her [of her 
marriage] has not been taken off: but [ have 
broken through it, as I could not endure her be- 
ing the last to be told of what so nearly affected 
her child. Iwrote the other day to her, and 
her answer was better than I had hoped to re- 
ceive, as I happen to know, from the best 
authority, that she did not like it. It was 
short, and very good-natured to me. That is 
over...” 


The Prince of Orange was one of a large 
and affectionate family, and Princtss Char- 
lotte’s connhoneel nature rejoiced in 
the prospect of being admitted amongst 
them. She mentions in the same letter 
that she is sending over dolls and cradles 
as presents to his youngest sister [then 
about four years old, afterwards Princess 
Albert of Prussia], “the very little Orange 
child,” of whom she has heard amusing ac- 
counts, and of whom she says, “a little 
wive thing is an acquisition, F think, gen- 
erally in a family; so I am not sorry to 
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have so young a sister. Last night 
brought me a letter from ‘ia Donairiére’ 
[the Dowager Princess of Orange, grand- 
mother to the Hereditary Prince], in an- 
swer to a very dutiful one I wrote her. 
The young Princess [her intended mother- 
in-law, wife of the reigning Prince] 1 am 
satisfied I shall like. . . .” 

On the whole she seems at this time to 
have made up her mind to look at the 
bright side of things and take as cheerful 
a view as she could of the future. The 
next letter, dated February 26th, is writ- 
ten in a merrier mood than almost any 
other in the collection. She describes 
how she and two or three girls of her ac- 
quaintance act French proverbs, written 
for them by her governess, Miss Knight — 
the governess and maids forming the au- 
dience; she had also been allowed to see a 
courier, lately arrived with despatches 
from the seat of war in Germany, whose 
account of the gossip current at head- 
quarters had amused her. As usual, she 
enters warmly into all her correspondent’s 
interests. Of her own affairs she re- 
ports :— 


‘* The interdict [not to speak of her marriage, 
though it was everywhere talked about] has at 
last been taken off my tongue. Lord Liver- 
pool {Prime Minister] was with me the other 
day, to say I might now write wnd inform the 
Princess [her mother] of it, as it was no longer 
to be kept secret, and it would be strange if 
she were not the first informed of it. Indeed, 
Lord Clancarty, at the Hague, had orders to 
send over a person of high rank to ask me for 
the Hereditary, and as he was either on his way 
or aoon would be, I might tell it to whom [ 
liked; and as to all future arrangements, I 
should be informed of them hereafter. As you 
may believe and suppose, from the moment it 
was talked of here so universally I coald not, in 
delicacy of feeling, keep it from my mother, and 
therefore what I wrote afterwards, in conse- 
quence of this permission, was for form’s sale. 
It went off better than I expected, for I had 
both a kind and good-humoured letter on it, 
which I communicated to higher powers [her 
father], and in a few days I propose going to 
see her, which will be proper, as I have not 
done so since my marriage being announced to 
her.” 


In these references to her mother, 
Princess Charlotte certainly never speaks 
as if blind to her mother’s faults, or in- 
clined to espouse her cause with anythin 
like violent partisanship. But she did fee 
that whatever her near a conduct might 
have been, she was subjected to wanton 
insult and ungenerous petty persecution; 
and certainly none can blame her for dis- 
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regarding her father’s orders as to the 
time of announcing her marriage to her 
mother. In the recently published me- 
moirs of Baron Stockmar, a speech is at- 
tributed to her (after her marriage to Leo- 
pold) to the effect that “her mother was 
bad, but she would not have been so bad 
if her father had not been much worse; ” 
and this has been commented on as shew- 
ing “most unfilial impiety.” But when 
reading the evidence in her own letters of 
the treatment she experienced from both 
parents, we cannot wonder at it; indeed 
she must have been either stupid or heart- 
less if she could have avoided coming to 
this conclusion. If her father wished to 
keep her from her mother, one would have 
thought he would have tried to wia her 
affection for himself; but instead of this, 
whilst using her as an instrument by 
means of which he might insult her moth- 
er in every way, he and the old Queen in 
their relations with herself still continued 
to treat her as a child, or rather as a slave, 
for a child is generally treated with per- 
sonal kindness, whereas in her case neither 
kindness nor confidence was shewn. Those 
communications which were unavoidable 
were made to her, as we have seen, not 
even personally, but through Ministers. 
She goes on in the same letter to ask her 
friend to tell her frankly the impression 
the marriage makes on the outside world, 
adding : — 

** Of course I am told here that it is univer- 
sally approved of —mais‘je ne me fie pas a 
beaucoup qu’on me raconte. As to an estab- 
lishment or anything relating to it, I am quite 
in the dark about it: le bruit court that it is all 
to be left to my nomination. What could I de- 
sire more? but it is what I never had any rea- 
son to expect.”” 


Confidence and kindness had never been 
encountered by her in her dealings’ with 
her family, and she naturally was incredu- 
lous about them now. Where she did 
meet with sincerity and kindness, she ap- 
preciated them all the more from being so 
unused to them. She appears about this 
time to have made another attempt to 
persuade the lady before alluded to (in 
the event of any choice being left to her) 
to become one of her establishment; but 
the lady remained firm in her previous 
resolution, and Princess Charlotte, writing 
on March 12th, after expressing her re- 
newed disappointment, says : — 


**Though it [the refusal] has destroyed all 
‘the plans I had been forming, I am left with ap- 
probation of ber conduct; I implicitly believe 
every word she seys to me ... I have never 
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found her otherwise than very sincere with me, 
and an honourable and frank refusal is almost 
as handsome as a generous acceptance. I can- 
not for a moment be offended or displeased, but 
I much regret; for, in the difficult situation I 
shall be placed in, particularly at the begin- 
ning, who could have been so fit as her, or who 
would shave so conscientiously filled the situa- 
tion?’ 


She was beginning to have misgivings 
about her marriage. Piobably in the 
course of their correspondence she had 
discovered some of the failings in her fa- 
ture husband’s character; ber quick per- 
ceptions had detected the real motives of 
her father in urging on the marriage, and 
her sound sense shewed her the many prac- 
tical objections. She certainly was begin- 
ning to wish and hope for an escape from 
it, for she writes on March 12 in a very 
different tone from what she had done be- 
fore : — 


** As to going abroad, I believe and hope it to 
be quite out of the question, as I find by high 
and low that, naturally, it is a very unpopular 
measure in England, and as such of course (as 
my inclinations do not lead me either) I could 
not go against it, and besides which, [ have 
now no manner of doubt that it is decidedly an 
object and wish of more than one to get rid of 
me if possible in that way. The event is not 
now to take place certainly till May; but about 
when I cannot really say. I shall be enchanted 
to see you again . . . and, as the event is far 
from what I could wish, it will soften that 
much of pain. Aprés tout, dearest » you 
are far too sensible not to know that this [mar- 
riage] is only de convenance, and that it is as 
much brought about by force as anything, and 
by deceit and hurry; though I grant you that, 
were such a thing «absolutely necessary, no one 
could be found so unexceptionadle as he is, I 
am much more triste at it than I have ever 
chosen to write; can you be surprised? —a 
twenty-four hours’ acquaintance, too, really, 
and where, and how? But I could go on to a 
thousand claims and reasons as much against as 
for. No more on it, but that a person of high 
rank has arrived here with the formal letters 
for the Prince Regent, which I have seen and 
got, and have also had a formal visit from him 
and Fagel, with Lord Liverpool; that the pic- 
ture is arrived, and the Prince of Orange al- 
lows 15,000/. for the jewels, including the set- 
ting of the picture, all of which I am to order 
and make choice of myself. Will you believe 
that not a single word has dropped either rela- 
tive to residence, establishment, &c. &c. ? ” 


In the latter part of this letter she men- 
tions a report that, amongst expected 
foreign royalties, the Grand Duchess Cath- 
erine of Russia is coming to England. 
This Princess had a great reputation for 
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beauty and cleverness; Princess Charlotte 
had heard much gossip about her through 
some of her uncles who had seen her in 
Germany, and she was therefore naturally 
curious about her. In mostof the memoirs 
and histories of the time, the Grand Duch- 
ess Catherine’s influence is said to have 
been the chief cause of Princess Char- 
lotte’s rupture with the Prince of Orange ; 
but this letter shews that more than a 
month before she ever saw the Grand 
Duchess she was already thinking of get- 
ting out of an engagement which she 
hated. We have seen her a short time 
before dwelling, with tolerable satisfaction, 
on the prospect of travelling abroad; now 
her mind was running on all the undoubted 
objections to the marriage, and she has 
again become feverishly anxious about 
arrangements for a permanent home in 
England. Though sore and angry with 
her father for so palpably wanting to get 
rid of her, she still at this time respected 
his wishes; and so far from vehemently 
siding with her mother out of spite to him, 
she says in this same letter that she has 
not been to see her mother from prudence, 
adding, “ when I was there, I was told my 
marriage was much abused and disapproved 
of, but Iam careful what I believe there.” 
Her partisanship for her mother was there- 
fore certainly not blind. 

Unfortunately for us this letter closes 
the correspondence . for some time; her 
friend returned to London and was with 
her during the subsequent events preced- 
ing her rupture with the Prince of Orange. 
These events have been often related, and 
again quite lately in the memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar. In all the accounts published 
the rupture is attributed to poljtical rea- 
sons,—the Princess’s determination not 
to leave England, and her partisanship for 
her mother being put forward as the osten- 
sible reasons. But her correspondence 
shews clearly enough that no such causes 
would have weighed with her if she had 
really liked the Prince of Orange, as she 
at first tried and hoped to do. But on 
closer acquaintance, after his return to 
England, she found less and less to like in 
him ; and her own nature was too passion- 
ate and too true to suffer her, even for the 
sake of escaping from the slavery in which 
she lived, to marry a man she absolutely 
disliked. It was this simple feeling which 
led her, unconsciously to herself perhaps, 
to hold out so resolutely as she did in the 
course of her negotiations with Lord Liv- 
erpool and her uncle the Duke of York, on 
the question of an establishment in Eng- 
land. She was no doubt very willing that 
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the proposed treaty of marriage should be 
broken off on this point, but in reality the 
rupture came from a far more simple cause. 
We know from an eye-witness, that the 
immediate rupture followed on a common 
every-day squabble. Princess Charlotte 
wanted the Prince of Orange to ride with 
her in the riding-house; he made objec- 
tions, she reproached him for his want of 
attention; he got bored with her vehe- 
meénce, and left her “to recover her tem- 
per.” It was a dispute which would have 
been made up at once between two people 
who had any real liking or esteem for 
each other; but as it was, this quarrel, 
trifling in itself, brought to a climax the 
dislike which had been growing in Princess 
Charlotte’s mind ever since she had had 
opportunities of watching the temper and 
disposition of her future husband. She 
seems to have been keenly hurt at his 
manner, and wrote, in a fit of temper, that 
very evening to say she would never marry 
him. 

The Prince of Orange was quite unpre- 
pared for her sudden resolve. His letter 
in reply to her, which has been published, 
shews he accepted it very philosophically ; 
in fact, their dislike was mutual, for both 
were conscious that in tastes and ideas 
they were utterly unsuited to each other. 
Princess Charlotte had acted on impulse 
in taking this bold step, and she wes urged 
to pause. It was reported that she asked 
the lady who was with her when she wrote 
the letter to light a candle for her to seal 
it, but the lady refused, saying, “she would 
not hold a candle to so rash a step.” The 
Princess agreed to defer sending off the 
letter till next day; but in this case, sec- 
ond thoughts, if they had caused her to 
waver, would not have been for the best. 
Her hasty resolve was, indeed, the wisest 
thing she could have done for the eventual 
happiness of both herself and the Prince 
of Orange. Truly the immediate conse- 
quences were very terrible to herself; she 
was punished more severely than she ex- 

ected; but still she had done right, and 
er reward came at length. She certainly 
had not the submissive temper of a well- 
brought-up Princess, who should accept 
without questionings the husband chosen 
for her; but then she had both stronger 
feelings and more character than most 
girls of her age, whether Princesses or 
not; she had had no schooling into pro- 
priety and sweetness, no guidance but that 
of her own honest instincts. The whole 
thing resolved itself into the fact that she 
disliked the man, felt she could never do 
her duty by him, and therefore would un- 
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dergo any suffering rather than marry 
him. It needed no intrigues of the Grand 
Duchess Catherine or any one else to bring 
about this result, and in point of fact they 
did not. 

Another version of the history is that 
she broke off with the Prince of Orange 
because she had fallen in love with Prince 
Leopold of Coburg, who had come to Eng- 
land about that time. This notion is 
equally disproved in this correspondence, 
for at that time all she knew of the Prince 
of Coburg was having heard of him as a 
supposed admirer of a young lady of her 
acquaintance ; as such he was pointed out 
to her at one of the few parties at Carlton 
House at which she had been allowed to 
appear, and she had then expressed an 
opinion that he was so handsome she won- 
dered the young lady in question did not 
feel more flattered. No nearer acquaint- 
ance then took place; and though, after 
the rupture with the Prince of Orange 
was declared, it is certain that Prince Leo- 

old, informed of the admiration of the 

rincess for him, had had the idea sug- 
gested to him of returning as a suitor for 
her hand in a year or two’s time, when 
the storm was blown over, it was long be- 
fore the poor Princess herself, as we shall 
see by her subsequent letters, had the 
least notion of such happiness being in 
store for her. 

The Prince Regent was totally incapable 
of understanding his daughter’s feelings. 
He looked upon her rupture with the 
Prince of Orange merely as an act of dis- 
obedience to himself. He did not appre- 
ciate in the least her strength of character, 
and imagined her conduct must be the 
consequence of bad advice, of intrigues 
amongst her friends, deeming it impossible 
that, even if she had ideas or a will of her 
own, she should venture to assert them 
unless backed up by his enemies. After a 
short interval, during which he vainly tried 
to bring her to a reconciliation with the 
Prince of Orange (a hopeless endeavour, 
as the latter was as glad to be rid of her 
as she of him), the Prince Regent re- 
sorted to strong measures, suddenly dis- 
missing her whole household, at the same 
time scolding her personally in unmeasured 
terms. The consequence was that, driven 
to desperation, she took the extreme step 
of rushing out of the house and taking 
shelter ‘with her mother in Gennaught 
Place. The circumstances are well known, 
and are told with great detail in Miss 
Knight’s Memoirs. The boldness of the 


step is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
we see, by the light of these letters, the 
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struggles she had gone through, and the 
treatment she had received from her father 
and his friends for months before, and 
realize the utter despair she must now 
have felt at the prospect of seeing herself 
surrounded by strangers probably in- 
structed to coerce her in every way. The 
flight to her mother’s took place on the 
12th July, 1814; she was carried back to 
Carlton House the same night, and a few 
days afterwards removed to Cranbourne 
Lodge, in Windsor Park, with an entirely 
new set of attendants, who had orders to 
— her receiving visits from any of 
er own friends. She was, however, per- 
mitted (though under many restrictions) 
still to write occasionally to her old cor- 
respondent, who had never come forward 
in all these matters, and against whom the 
interdict was consequently less severe 
than against others, though even she was 
not allowed to pay the Princess a fare- 
well visit before leaving London for her 
winter home. An express permission was 
given her by the Prince Regent to write, 
but only under condition of sending her 
letters under cover to Lady Ilchester, the 
new Lady-in-Waiting. Princess Charlotte’s 
first letter from Cranbourne Lodge is 
dated August 10th; in it she says she does 
not know what rules and regulations there 
are, but that since she had been there no 
one has called even to write his name 
down, and that she has not seen a soul. 
She thinks, that if her friend made a special 
request to the Prince Regent to be al- 
lowed to see her, it could scarcely be re- 
fused, but she is doubtful. On the 24th 
she writes again to urge her friend to ask 
this permission. She tells her she is or- 
dered to Weymouth for the benefit of her 
health, and complains of pains in her 
chest, adding, “‘I fear Time alone will be 
of use to cure this as well as many other 
evils one has to combat with in this 
world.” On September 6th she writes 
that the permission she had asked to see 
her friend (who was to be absent above a 
year) had been refused, — 


‘* with a clause, too, of no visits being allowed 
till my return from Weymouth. This has made 
me quite hopeless and spiritless. . . . At Wey- 
mouth [ hope not to remain more than a month, 
Going there is a devoir for my health; certainly 
I stand very much in need of being recruited in 
health. . . . I return here afterwards and prob- 
ably remain until Christmas, or after that. If 
you will write to me as often as you can, [ shall 
feel it very kind of you, and [ will not fail in 
writing; only consider that if you do not always 
get my letters it is not my fault, ard that I have 
written; and I shall think the same if I do not. 
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hear from you. . . . What may or may not hap- 
pa God only can tell: for those who are happy, 
ooking forward is a happy reflection; for those 
unhappy, @ sorrowful ene of uncertainty. 
Should [ have any commissions (to you Ecannot 
call them commands) I will give them to you; 
but what [ am to give you I know not, but that 
of not forgetting me, or believing all you may 
hear about me, for I am aware many stories 
may be in circulation, and may reach your ears.” 


Alluding again to the refusal of permis- 
sion to see her friend— which was the 
more uncalled for, as the only part her 
friend had taken in the late events had 
been an endeavour to patch up the squab- 
ble which led to the final rupture with the 
Prince of Orange — she repeats,— 


** how bitter a mortification it is, heightened by 
bad spirits and presentiments of God knows 
what all. . . . There are pains and pangs that 
come sometimes, and make one think one’s 
heart will quite break, is it not so? This is 
grave letter, I fear, very grave; I havetried not 
to make it more so than I could help: could I 
write all over again, it would be still more so. 
. . . [wish and [ pray for your health and 
happiness, and all that can add to it; and that 
when we meet, it may be under happier auspices 
and circumstances. [ can only offer you my 
best wishes ; it is little . . . will you accept the 
enclosed trifle? it is only that, but all I have to 
offer of my own, for I have no means of any 
sort to procure what might be more worthy of 
your acceptance.” 


In Miss Knight’s Memoirs it is said that 
one of the Prince Regent’s complaints 
against his daughter concerned her ex- 
travagance, and it would seem, from the 
concluding sentence we have quoted, that, 
amidst all her other mortifications, she 
was at this time also deprived of pocket 
money. The number of petty restrictions 
under which she suffered appears incon- 
ceivable, and could only have been devised 
to torment and punish her. She went. to 
Weymouth, desponding and sad, with no 
kind word from any one, and no apparent 
hope to brighten the future. Indeed the 
dread of being forced into some other un- 
congenial marriage seems never to have 
been absent from her mind at this time, 
and, worse than this possible evil, was the 
ever-present sense of daily mortification 
and coercion, and separation from the few 
friends to whom from habit and congenial 
disposition she had become attached. If 
she might have been allowed only to re- 
turn to the schoolroom life she had led, 
with those friends who had been about her 
before all these events, she would have 
been comparatively happy, but even of 
that amount of comfort she saw no hope. 
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Her friend had lingered on in London ia 
hopes of still being allowed to see her, but. 
in vain. On October 23rd she writes from 
Weymouth again. After entering with 
her usual affectionate solicitude into all 
matters affecting her friend, she says of 
herself; — 


**T have given up the warm baths and bathe 
now entirely in the open sea, which braces me, 
. . . Mr. Kent [the doctor], who is here con- 
stantly to attend me, says that all my complaints 
proceed from nerves, and that they should: be 
soothed instead of irritated, and everything 
done to quiet them. They are not certainly as 
they should be; but then, as you say, I am not 
in a dangerous way, and I have always to reflect 
there is that would cure me if adopted, and 
that, if not, I can but go on in the tedious way 
I am in now — sometimes better and then again 
worse —exactly as thingsare, . . . [sailagood 
deal and make parties to sea, ce qui passe le 
temps, and kills thought, which [ find of great 
use tome. The sea-air really is of use to me, 
I think, and therefore it is always permitted.” - 


A great gap ensues now in the corre- 
spondence, and from the next letter it is 
evident that the kind of imprisonment in 
which Princess Charlotte was held was in- 
creased in severity, and that the system 
of tyranny pursued against her was car- 
ried now to such lengths that all her cor-" 
respondence with .the friends she most 
loved was suppressed. We learn from 
Miss Knight’s Memoirs that when the 
Princess came to town, in the spring of 
1815, she was still kept secluded from all 
her friends, and almost from society; the 
only amusement allowed her being a 
weekly visit to the theatre. Instead of 
the establishment of ladies chosen by her- 
self, which she had hoped for, she was sur- 
rounded by anew set of persons placed 
about her by her father, all previously 
strangers to her, and many of whom she 
disliked. It was while she was leading 
this life that the next letter of the series 
before us was written from Warwick 
House, July 23rd, 1815. In it she thanks 
her friend for a letter she has at last re- 
ceived, and explains how no former ones 
have ever reached her, any more than 
those she had herself written had reached 
her friend, “ only shewing the tricks played 
with my letters.” Aftey entering into 
many particulars concerning mutual 
friends, she goes on to say : — 


**T am just on the point of going off to Wey- 
mouth, . . . I cannot choose for myself, I am 
quite dependent; such is my hard fate... . I 
have had a dull season in town since April; 
however I go to the plays and operas once or 
twice a-week. I like music and dancing still 
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too well not to enjoy the latter, and the former 
on account of Miss O’Neil, who beats anything 
that ever has yet been seen or ever will be again, 
I think.” 


She proceeds to explain that her depart- 
ure from town is hurried to get her out of 
the way of the cissensions and discussions 
in the Royal family, on account of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Cumberland with the 
Princess of Solms, who had been divorced 
from her previous husband, in consequence 
of which the Queen refused to receive her. 
Though, as we have seen, Princess Char- 
lotte had no love for her stern grand- 
mother, she was yet generous enough to 
feel for her in her difficulties, and to 
praise her warmly when she could. She 
writes :— 


** The Queen’s conduct [ hope you will admire 
as I think it deserves; i , the whele eoun- 
try is with her. The discussions in the family 
are grievous, and the terms they are on very 
bad; she has been nearly dead with all she has 
gone through. . . . As to me, nothing can beso 
wretchedly uncertain and uncomfortable as my 
situation; no changes for the better. I see noth- 
ing of him [her father], though nezt door, and 
jndeed now one yard serves us both, for there is 
no entrance here now but through Carlton 
House yard. Iam allowed to see but few of 
those I really like, though a large list has been 
given; but whom [ could not like to receive I 
have never invited here. The same ladies con- 
tinue; there are not many of them agreeable to 
me, some far from it, but the evil one knows is 
better than what one does not... . My family 
are very kind to me, as far as they can be; but 
you know they can say and do nothing, but yet 
one likes to see and feel affection... I am grown 
thin, sleep ill, and eat but little. Baily [the 
doctor] says my complaints are all nervous, and 
that bathing and sailing will brace me; but I 
say oh no! no good can be done whilst the mind 
and soul are on the rack constantly, and the 
spirits forced and screwed up to a certain pitch. 

. . . Lalways think six months got over of 
the dreadful life I lead, six months gained; but 
when the time comes for moving from place to 

lace, I do it with reluctance, from never know- 
ing iny lot or what next may befall me. ‘ Es- 
péerance et constance’ is my motto, and alone 
supports me in it all.’* 


It is evident from these letters, as we 
have already said, that she entertained no 
idea of Prince Leqpold intending to come 
forward as a suitor, or she would never 
have written in so hopeless astrain. She 
seems to have anticipated nothing better 
than another mariage de convenance, or 
the continuation of the life she was lead- 
ing, separated from the friends to whom 
she only clung the more for the very rea- 
son that they were separated from her. 
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Fortunately for her, her mother had gone 
abroad by this time so that element of dis- 
cord was removed. On September 15th, 
she writes again from Weymouth, thank- 
ing her friend for never having attributed 
her strange silence to neglect, saying : — 


** There is nothing in the world I dread so 
much as being forgot by my friends, or their 
thinking they are by mein return. Could you 
have thought that was your fate, I must deeply 
have regretted it. But, like other people and 
things, I should have imagined my crocodile 
luck pursued me, and that, as usual, I was mis- 
Prepresented. . . . It makes me sad to think of 
the time past or the time to come; I don’t know 
which is most painful, the past or the future. . 

. . You hope I am more comfortable, and well 
you may, for I am far from it at present in ev- 
ery way. My life is quite that of uncertainty 
from day to day, hour to hour, and total igno- 
rance as to what my fate is to be, where to go, 
and how things are to be arranged. One lady 
has resigned, but remains on to please me, be- 
cause I think az evil one knows is better than 
what one does not know. A hew oneis to be ap- 
pointed; I don’t know who she may be. I am 
told one is actually fixed on, but I am not to be 
any wiser till I move from hence. I cannot 
wish to go from here while the whole of my fam- 
ily are in such an unfortunate divided state. 
[They had all quarrelled on the question of re- 
ceiving the new Duchess of Cumberland.] Hap- 
pily for me, being here I am out of it all, for 
which I devoutly thank God. I wish, being so, 
to keep as long neutral as possible. The Queen 
has been quite the saving of this country by her 
struggle for its morality ; I only fear she will 
sink under it, and indeed her life at this moment 
is beyond everything precious. The country 
must and do look up to her with admiration. 
As to myself, [ assure you I cannot express alt 
that I feel for her and towards her. All this 
you may easily believe affects my mind and spir- 
its not a@ little, in addition to all the other 
sources of unhappiness I have.’’ 


Here the series of letters terminated for 
atime. The life of restraint and seclusion 
that the Princess had now led fora year 
was to be continued some months longer ; 
but early in 1816 Prince Leopold returned 
to England to propose for the Princess 
Charlotte. Her father probably thought 
that by this time she had been sufficiently 
punished ; the desire‘of the country to see 
her married may also have weighed with 
him; and the whole matter seems to have 
gone smoothly and prosperously up to the 
wedding itself, on the 2nd of May, 1816. 
We have seen that Princess Charlotte had 
admired Leopold’s good looks when she 
first saw him in 1814; and, as soon as she 
knew more of him, bis great qualities filled 





her with admiration. She had longed for 
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the affection and sympathy denied her in 
her miserable girlhood; now she found 
both in the fullest measure, and her happi- 
ness was just as great as her former misery 
had been extreme. The troubles she had 
passéd through had, however, not been 
without their uses to her ; we can trate in 
the letters themselves how her mind and 
character had ripened under them, and the 
change in her tone of speaking of her 
grandmother and her other relations shows 
that instead of hardening her, her griefs 
had only made her more sensible to kind- 
ness; even where she had much to find 
fault with, she was ever anxious to praise 
all she could, and to record the few kind- 
nesses she received. 

Everybody knows that her marriage 
was perfectly happy, but it is only by 
recollecting her former misery that we can 
appreciate what her happiness was. In 
the place of constant petty coercion, indul- 
gence ; instead of isolation, loneliness, and 
suspicion, sympathy and confidence in their 
fullest measure — and the society of all the 
old friends she loved, as well as of many 
fresh ones whose talents or goodness could 
recommend them to her. And this happi- 
ness did not spoil her any more than ad- 
versity had hardened her; the few letters 
preserved after her marriage breathe the 
same spirit of unselfishness, humility, grat- 
itude for kindness and generous thought 
for others, as the earlier ones, with a more 
refined and higher tone pervading all. 
Though their natures were very different, 
there could not be more perfect harmony 
than existed between her and Leopold. 
She was impulsive, quick-tempered, eager, 
and impetuous; he was quiet, cautious, 
reserved, and grave; but those who lived 
with them — especially her old friends — 
could not help being touched and amused 
by the change wrought in her by the in- 
fluence of this temperament so unlike her 
own. All her little roughnesses quieted 
down, her vehement expressions of likes 
and dislikes were restrained by a reprov- 
ing look or word. Leopold at that time 
spoke but little English; they usually 
talked French together, and when her 
tongue and het high spirits were carrying 
her beyond the bounds of dignity or pru- 
dence, she would be checked by his 
* Doucement, ma chére, doucement.” She 
called him “ Doucement;” but she took 
his advice, acted on it, and indeed thought 
of nothing but pleasing him, and showing 
her gratitude for the happiness he had 
brought her. He on his part felt the 
bright influence of her sunny disposition, 
her liveliness and warmth of heart, on his 
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own naturally melancholy and somewhat 
morbid nature. For such it seems to have 
been even then before misfortune had 
clouded it. Her brightness was just what 
he wanted; and the peculiarities of each 
seem to have completed what was wanting 
to the other. Tennyson has said that the 
dearest bond of love is “not like to like, 
but like in difference,” and their love 
realized this saying. Of their union it 
might truly be said that 


*¢ she set herself to man, 


‘As perfect music unto noble words; 


And so these twain upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love.”’ 


Unfortunately, we possess only a few 
short notes written during her married 
life, for her friend was near her, aad their 
constant intercourse made letters unneces- 
sary. Of the few she wrote there is one 
dated from Claremont, December 3, 1816, 
shortly after taking possession of this new 
home; she says: — 


**We lead a very quiet and retired life here, but 
a very very happy one. I think you will be de- 
lighted with the house and place; the latter is 
not, of course, in its greatest beauty at this time 
of year, *lthough the verdure is still great and 
the trees keep their leaves wonderfully. The 
former is not furnished as it ought and is to be; 
but one cannot do all and everything at once, 
and in these times one must be careful — in- 
deed, one cannot be too much so... . I know 
you have always loved me, and I know how 
much too, and that you were very anxious for 
this marriage, which, as it makes my whole 
happiness, I shall never forget, and always love 
you all the better for.”’ 


A touch of her husband’s cautious char- 
acter comes out in her reference to the 
necessity of prudence “in these times.” 
She had now obtained the realization of 
the hope she had expressed in the early 
days of her first engagement “to be per- 
mitted to lead a quiet and domestic life, 
with the power of Royal splendour at- 
tached to it, to be called forth when useful 
or agreeable ” — though in point of fact it 
never was. Just before her marriage she 
had talked of looking forward to living 
much in London and enjoying society ; but 
very soon all thoughts of amusement be- 
yond her own home faded from her mind. 
Her country home, her charities, her gar- 
den, and her beloved music, all shared 
with her husband, filled up her time and 
thoughts. Leopold shared her love for 
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music; their rare visits to London were 
chiefly made for the sake of going to the 
opera to hear any very good music, or to 
the play to improve Leopold’s English. 
There are those who can still remem- 
ber these visits to the theatre, in which 
Princess Charlotte provided herself with 
the book of the play, to go over it and ex- 
wm it to Leopold as it went on. He 
earnt quickly enough under her bright, 
happy teaching and merry ways. Her 
gratitude for his kindness to her is touch- 
ing in its humility: she writes to tell her 
friend how he has planned an excursion to 
London for her, to hear a particular opera, 
and his unselfish devotion in insisting on 
taking her, “though himself so unwell he 
was not fit for it, but he will not have me 
disappointed.”- Whilst indulging her thus, 
his intluence on her in more serious mat- 
ters soon became apparent. Her relations 
with her fatherehad become more cordial: 
we read of visits to Brighton; of an inter- 
course which, if not affectionate, was at 
least friendly. Her father’s conduct to 
her, her relations with her own family, all 
seemed to have faded from her mind in her 
engrossing affection for her husband. In 
the sunshine of her own happiness she for- 
got all her old grudges and annoyances, 
but retained her old affectionate sympathy 
with those she loved. In the middle of 
her own joy she was full of theaght and 
solicitude for one of her former friends, 
who was.at that time in sorrow for the loss 
of an ouly child, and two or three of her 
letters are full of the plans she is making 
to bring that friend to Claremont, to de- 
vote herself to her, and comfort and soothe 
her. She still entered into all the sorrows 
of others —even those she most disliked. 
She had been greatly prejudiced against 
the Duchess of.Cumberland, whose mar- 
riage had been the cause of so much heart- 
burning in the Royal family, and whom, in 
consequence of the Queen’s refusal to re- 
ceive her, she had herself neverseen. We 
have seen that she applauded the Queen’s 
resolution, and therefore could have no 
very good opinion of the Duchess, but 
nevertheless when she heard of her havin 
had a most dangerous confinement, and o 
having lost her child in January, 1817, she 
writes :— 

**T really feel quite unhinged and unable to 
write after an express from the Duke of Cum- 
berland announcing to me the melancholy ter- 
mination of all his wishes and the Duchess’s, 
and of all her sufferings. Her fate is really a 
most hard and unfortunate one. I never felt 
more or so much for any one I did not personal- 
ly know as for her.”’. . . 
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A day or two later she says: “ The poor 
Cumberlands are in the greatest distress 
and affliction,” and she “hopes people will 
write their names down to inquire, for 
they feel so much any little attention, or 
what looks like kindness.” They were 
then living under a cloud in England. 

Ip Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs there is 
an account of a visit of the Grand Duke 
(afterwards Emperor) Nicholas of Russia 
to Claremont. Princess Charlotte de- 
scribes the same visit in the following let- 
ter :— 





*¢ We have had two parties and a third yes- 
terday for the Grand Duke since I wrote to you. 
We are now once more alone and quiet, which I 
confess suits me much better, and [ prefer it 
greatly; but yet it is sometimes necessary to re- 
member that one does not live entirely in this 
world for ourselves, We took the Grand Duke 
over Hampton Court to-day, and from there he 
returned to town. I think it is quite impossible 
not to like him — he is so natural, unaffected, 
and good-humoured.”’ 


This passage is curious, compared with 
Stockmar’s impression of the Grand Duke’s 
manner as “ very affected.” 

In another letter dated in January, 1817, 
she thanks her friend for her congratula- 
tions on her birthday, saying, “I have only 
cause to rejoice at it, as it has enabled me 
to make others happy,” and then gives an 
account of the little festivities on the occa- 
sion. Each: letter is fullof allusions to 
her husband's kindness, his anxiety for her 
pleasure, and her own admiration for him. 
His picture does not please her, “ but then 
IknowI am difficult to please in anything 
of alikenessof him.” He is always think- 
ing of her pleasure, and she is the happiest 
of the happy! So time goes on, and then 
come complaints of feeling unwell, and 
next allusions to her approaching confine- 
ment. She anticipated no evil, but she 
was not without her serious thoughts 
about it. In September she writes to urge 
her friend to come and see her “once 
again before a certain event. I am not in 
bad spirits about it, or frightened, yet I 
think it is a very anxious and awful mo- 
ment to expect, and one that one cannot 
feel quite unconcerned about. Thank 
God! I am hitherto very well, and ozly 
hope to continue so.” 

The last letter of allis dated October 
24th (she died November 6th). Init she 
says “she continues well; the old gentle- 
man (Sir Richard Croft) is perfectly satis- 
fied with me, and makes himself very 
agreeable in every way to us,” and she 





ends by promising that her friend shall 
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have “faithful details of all things when 
they happen.” 

Ten days afterwards the catastrophe 
occurred. There have been ample details 
of it published again lately. Humanly 
speaking, it might have been prevented. 

e pity and regret it inspires, even at 
this. distance of time, are enhanced after 
seeing in this correspondence the evidences 
of the noble nature of her who was so 
suddenly cut off. With every disadvant- 
age that a neglected childhood and a love- 
less youth could give her, with few good 
influences brought to bear on her in early 
youth, she yet remained, as we have seen, 
upright, sincere, warm-hearted, and truth- 
fal: surrounded by people whose morality 
was governed by expediency, she clung to 
what she believed to be right; not a friv- 
olous idea or a selfish thought ever seems 
to nave swayed her in either happiness or 
misery. Her character was strengthened 
by adversity and sweetened by happiness, 
and, seeing what she was, it is no wonder 
that her husband, on losing her, should 
have felt as if all were at an end for him, 
or that, amid all the success and honour 
of his later life, that one great affliction 
should have remained ever present to him, 
and that one memory been dearer than all 
élse to the day of his own death. Thirty 





years later, he loved to recall with the old 
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friends who had known her, “that warm 
and generous heart.” His second mar- 
riage, with the angelic Princess Louise of 
Orleans, was entirely happy, but could not 
efface the remembrance of his first gre’t 
happiness. In memory of his first wife, he 
called his daughter Charlotte. Towards 
all whom she had known he retained a 
warm affection through life, and every re- 
collection of her was sacred. The out- 
burst of feeling in the nation at her death 
must have been a balm to his sorrow. It 
did more: it showed how true the heart 
of the nation is; how ready to appreciate 
good in its rulers. So very little was 
known of her at large, and yet the traces 
of her virtues had already made so deep a 
mark amongst the people. The promise 
which seemed utterly eclipsed by her death 
was revived and abundantly fulfilled by 
the present reign, and Leopold had the joy 
of seeing all his hopes for England realized 
and fulfilled by the niece who was to him 
as a daughter. Who can doubt that in 
his thoughts of later years this fulfilment, 
by those he loved’ as his own children, of 
all the good he had dreamed of doing him- 
self with the beloved wife of his youth, 
must have been to him the truest balm of 
sorrow, a source of pride above all his 
other achievements in politics and states- 
manship ? 





Tae Oricin or THE SpanisH CHESTNUT. — 
Ettingshausen discusses (Sitzungsb. der k. 
Akad. der Wiss. of Vienna, 1872 div. 1) the 
ancestry of Castanea vesca (the sweet or Span- 
ish chestnut). In the fossil flora of Leoben, 
not only the leaves, but even the male catkins, 
of a species of Castanea are found, in such a 
state of perfection that the anthers can be recog- 
nized. The form of the leaves, &c. being very 
variable, these have been described as several 

ies of Cupuliferae from the Tertiary forma- 
tions. Of Castanea atavia (Ung.) we have 
also remains of .he spiny husk and of the fruit. 
The leaves of this species pass over gradually 
into those of C. vesca, those obtained from the 
newer formations showing a gradual approxima- 
tion to the present type; and hence our present 
, appears to be a lineal descendant from 
the C. atavia of the Tertiary. C. Ungeri 
¢Heer) ‘from Greenland, and Fagus castaneae- 
folia are the same species, which must have had 
at one time avery wide distribution. Seven- 
‘teen nature-printed plates illustrate the varia- 
:tion.in the leaves, 





Tue forthcoming Report of the Chaucer Soci- 
ety contains a new suggestion of Prof. Seeley’s, 
which, if true, reveals a quite unexpected con- 
nexion between Chaucer and his contemporary, 
William, the author of the ‘ Vision of Piers 
Plowman ”’ (a poem twice enlarged and re-writ- 
ten). Prof. Seeley contends that as Chaucer’s 
Ploughman, who is a perfect man and Christian, 
has no foundation in history or social England, 
Chaucer took him from William’s poem, and 
that fourteenth-century readers at once caught 
gratefully the allusion which every critic since 
has missed to the well-known character. Prof. 
Seeley further suggests that Chaucer took the 
hint of his prologue from that of William’s 
** Vision ’’; but instead of calling up groups of 
knights, parsons, monks, cooks, and the like, 
and going on a dreamy pilgrimage in search of 
truth, Chaucer, with the instinct of a great 
poet, gave his readers one knight, one monk, 
one parson, &c., each true for ever for bis class, 
and sent them on the pilgrimage to Canterbury 
that he had himself once been; in short, for 





Allegory put Life. Atheneum. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING”’ OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


CHAPTER X. 


Old Rand in a dilemma. — Schultsch intends goin 
to the Nemerow wood with her cross-buns an 
biscuits, and sends her Krischan to Penzlin. — 
Rand sends the runner to Berlin. — How the Ni- 
SS revelled in sweetness, and the 

err Conrector chasséd along the passage. — Box- 
es and breeches. — How Pagel Zarnewitz brought 
the Herr Conrector’s black velvet breeches into 
church. — Kverything is turned upside down, but 
gets settled again.— Does one pinch a body’s 
cheek out of compassion? — How the Conrector 
thought of marrying again, and how Durten’s soul 
was ready to fly; only that Baker Schultsch hung 
about her like a clog. — Three sorts of hearts. 

TueErE are terribly perplexing situations 
in life, when one cannot decide whether he 
should turn to the right or to the left; 
whether he shall reach for the apple and 
leave the pear, or take the pear and leave 
the apple, or venture to stretch out both 
hands at, once, with the risk of getting 
neither. In suc a perplexing situation 
was our brave old Rand. He had cher- 
ished for a long time, in his faithful Kam- 
merdiener breast, a pretty little hatred of 
the runner, Halsband; it had gradually 
increased, and when his Highness had 
lately spoken of his purpose to make Hals- 
band, by and by, his successor, he became 
suddenly aware that his little hatred had 
grown into a stout rascal, who was quite 
able to take care of himself, and need no 
longer be cherished in a warm corner, so 
he concluded to let it out. On the other 
hand, he had always, since he had been 
Kammerdiener, kept a steadfast eye upon 
his own advantage, and because his Serene 
Highness could not spare him, his advan- 
tage was his Highness’s advantage, and be- 
cause the country could not spare his High- 
ness, his Highness’s advantage was the ad- 
vantage of the whole country; and so it 
appears evident that the happiness of 
Mechlenburg-Strelitz was very closely con- 
nected with Rand’s advantage, and the 
Herr Kammerdiener was too good a Mech- 
lenburger to make his Fatherland unhappy. 
He had thus, with his own advantage, the 
happiness of Mechlenburg-Strelitz also in 
his eye, and therefore it was necessary 
that he should continue Kammerdiener so 
long as he lived. 

These matters were, so far, quite clear; 
but now came the dilemma: would he 
gratify his hatred of Halsband, he could 
do it in the most satisfactory way by pre- 
venting the runner’s marriage; but this 
could only be done if his Highness posi- 
tively refused to dismiss him from his ser- 
vice, and to that end he, Rand, must be 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, BY: the year 





constantly praising the runner, so that his 
Highuess might become more and more 
attached to him. Did he desire the happi- 
ness of all Mechlenburg, however, he must 
get rid of the runner, that he himself might 
remain Kammerdiener till his death. 

In this dilemma sat the old man, and he 
sat in Schultz’s tap-room four days before 
Whitsuntide, drinking strong beer to make 
his thoughts clearer. Krischan was help- 
ing him, that is to say, with the beer, not 
with the thoughts, for Krischan was no 
friend to much thought. Stories — yes! 
but thoughts—no! Then Schultsch came 
in at the door, and placed herself before 
her lord and master. 

“ Krischan, you think I won’t do it, but 
I will do it, though.” 

“ Do it, and welcome,” said Krischan. 

“No, you need not talk to me like that! 
If you oppose me in everything, you may 
keep house for yourself. Married people 
should live together in unity. But you 
think, I suppose, that I ought to do every- 
thing just as you say! No, I shall do it.” 

“ What one cannot leave alone, one must 
do,” said Krischan, and took a drink to his 
wisdom. 

“Not leave alone?” asked Schultsch. 
“Do you mean by that, that Iam talkin 
too much again? You ought to be saad 
to bring that up against me, when I only 
talk for your good! How! Shall I see 
from my window, every year, how Kunst 
drives out to the Nemerow Wood, on the 
second feast-day, with his wagon full of 
bottles, and comes back the next day, with 
empty bottles and a pocket full of money ? 
What! If Hofrath Altmann and Doctor 
Hempel and the rest — the Conrector does 
not go there any more, —sit at Kunst’s 
and drink red wine, and the distinguished 
Mamsells dance there the night through, 
and eat the old sticky cakes from the con- 
fectioner’s in Strelitz, and come home next 
morning looking like owls, with their tum- 
bled hair and haggard eyes, why shouldn’t 
I have a tent for our good burgher people 
and burgher’s daughters, where they ma: 
take their pleasure too? Or do you thin 
that my buns and butter cakes are not as 
good as a confectioner’s old trumpery, and 
my beer as good as Kunst’s red wine, that. 
tastes like ink in which flies have been 
soaked ?” 

“ Take-a drink, mother!” said Krischan, 
holding up his glass. “Your throat and 
lungs must be dry.” 

“Keep your old stuff away from me! 
I know very well I talk too much to suit 
you; but am I not to talk when everybody 
else talks? There I just came from old 
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cooper Holzen’s —the hoops are sprung 
again on one of our wash-tubs — I said be- 
fore we ought to have had iron ones, but 
no! —well, there sat Halsband working 
for the old man, and he said that if I had 
a booth out there, he would take hold and 
help me; he would lead the dancing, — 
for you would look finely doing that.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Krischan, on his laugh- 
ing side. 

“And you are not opposed to me in 
that? And if you are opposed to my in- 
viting Diirten and Stining Holzen for the 
evening, then —then I can only tell you, I 
shall do it, for all that! And then the old 
Jews at Penzlin, who set up their booths 
here market days before our door, and 
trample my room full of dirt, and spend 
nothing, — you must drive down there and 
borrow the canvas; for I will have nothing 
to do with the old fellows and their gib- 
berish.” 

“ Mother, don’t get heated — you might 
take cold when you go out into the 
draught.” 

“ Eb,” said Schultsch, going out directly, 
“much you would trouble yourself! ” 

Krischan really did not trouble himself 
much over this talk 7 but Rand did, as he 
went back across the market-place to the 
palace. He did not know what to decide 
upon. The runner intended to dance at 
the Whitsuntide feast ; he must bring this 
to the knowledge ofhis Highness; that was 
understood —his duty as Kammerdiener 
required it; but should he tell his High- 
ness of it beforehand or afterward? If he 
told him afterward, then Halsband would 
have taken the cream from the sour milk, 
that is the dancing, beforehand; but it 
might be very much for his own advan- 
tage and that of Mechlenburg-Strelitz ; for 
his Highness had often forbidden that any 
one in his service should dance with 
women, and might actually dismiss als- 
band in his anger; but then Halsband 
could marry, and how would that suit his 
rooted hatred? If he told his Highness 
before, then indeed he could feed his ha- 
tred with Halsband’s anger and Stining’s 
sorrow ; but where would be his own ad- 
vantage and the happiness of his Father- 
land? For his Highness, in his good na- 
ture, would make up to the runner for the 
loss of the dancing, and as opportunity of- 
fered, he, Rand, would be put into the cor- 
ner by little and little, and finally super- 
seded -in his office of Kammerdiener. 
There was much to be thought of; but 
Rand was a great character, as we say now- 
a-days; he would rather be a bad patriot, 
and disregard his own advantage, than tq 
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give up his more aristocratic passion, his 
hatred. He decided to tell his Highness 
beforehand. So when he went in to his 
master, he began: 

“ Beautiful weather all day to-day, and 
no prospect of a thunder-stormn ! ” 

“So?” asked his Highness, looking up 
from his work, for he was playing with his 
finger-ring at the moment. 

“Yes, and it looks almost as if it would 
never rain again, and Schultsch says the 
town-shepherd has said it is good for three 
weeks, he says.” 

“Eh, if the Conrector hasn’t said so, — 
what can such a fellow know about the 
weather ?” 

“Don’t say that, Serene Highness, — 
everybody has his peculiar signs for the 
weather. I have .my gout, Baker Schultz 
has his bad side, the Conrector has this 
and that, and the town-shepherd has his 
old wether, and according as he turns his 
tail to the wind, it will be good or bad 
weather.” 

“So?” inquired his Highness ; for it shot 
through his head that perhaps he would 
buy this weather-prophet. ‘ Well, does 
he know about thunder-storms, too ?” 

“Oh, yes; that is his strong point. 
When there is a thunder-storm in the air 
he waggles his tail, and it begins to thun- 
der and lighten directly. But at present 
he doesn’t turn in any direction, but just — 
eats away like any other sheep. We shall 
have fine weather for Whitsuntide, and 
then we can ride out a little.” 

“Yes,” said his Highness, still in deep 
thought over the new prophet, “that may 
well be.” aS 

“Yes, but we must keep the two run- 
ners at home; it would never do to go out 
with only one runner.” 

“What? Donkey! Did you ever see 
me driving with only one runner?” 

“No, not that! But I only meant be- 
cause Halsband couldn't go.” 

“Why? Is he sick?” 

“Eh, what! Sick! No; I only thought 
Serene Highness had allowed him to go to 
the Nemerow Wood on the second feast- 
day to lead the dance in Schultsch’s booth ; 
and his bride is to be there too, and 
Schultsch says ——’’ 

Rand got no further, for his Highness 
had sprung up and was rushing violently 
about the room. 

“What! Are we still sovereign? Are 
we still reigning sovereign, and our run- 
ner will dance! I will dismiss the rascal! 
I will dismiss him on the spot!” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” said Rand, 
with such a crafty smile on his loyal old 
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Kammerdiener face ; “then he could dance 
as much as he liked!” 

“No,” cried his Highness, “he shall not 
dance! I won’t let him run; he shall be 
locked up.” 

“Yes,” said Rand, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “that might answer; but then that 
clever old Conrector would come again and 
talk to you, and you would let him out.” 

“The Conrector? We have no need of 
the Conrector.” 

“ You think so, because it is fine weather 
now; but-——” 

“The Conrector is going to be married ; 
but we will show him what it is to lose the 
favor of the reigning sovereign ! ” 

“Yes, Serene Highness; but that will 
not answer, either. The Conrector is not 
in our service ; he is appointed by the city ; ' 
but if you will listen to me, I will tell you 
how we can manage it.” 

His Highness seated himself. 

“ You see, there is the letter that we 
wrote to the Hof Marschall-amt in Berlin, 
been lying this fortnight, because it was 
top expensive to send a courier with it into 
Prussia.” His Highness made a motion as 
if he would start up. “ No, never mind! 
We know why itis. Well, it must be sent 
very soon by an express messenger, for it 





would never do to send it by the ordinary 
ost. If we should send the runner with 
it, day after to-morrow, and tell him he 
must be back in five days, then he would 
come back on Thursday of Whitsun week, 
and then the dancing would be over, and 
he wouldn’t feel much like dancing, either, 
for it is twenty miles there and twenty 
miles back ;* and then the cursed Prus- 
sian sand, and our own too, between Strel- 
itz and Forstenbarg.” 

His Highness was quite taken with 





Rand's proposal. It was well fitted to 
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a sort of Uriah’s letter, he had not the 
faintest suspicion; but as Rand gave him 
the letter, there was a gleam of malicious 
satisfaction in his face, and however inno- 
cent of the world one may be, there is 
always a first time when one perceives 
wickedness looking out of a human face, 
and doubts if there be not something wrong 
behind the mask. In his perplexity he kept 
asking himself, as he prepared for his jour- 
ney :— “Can it be? the second feast-day ? 
Is it possible Rand knows? Is Rand at _ 
the bottom of this? Hm, hm! I don’t 
understand it, but Well, the sooner 
Iam off, the sooner I shall be there. For- 
ward!” 

With that he.started; but on the way 
one thing, at least, became clear to him, — 
Stining need not lose her pleasure; so he 
went round quickly to her house. 

“ Stining, f must go to Berlin directly. 
People may tell you I shall not be back for 
the dance on Tuesday. J shall come, and 
you are to go, in any case. Diirten will go 
with you; she is always ready to be 
mother-hen to the little chicken.” 

“ Good gracious, Wilhelm! What ——” 

“Thave no time! You are to go, —that 
is my last will and testament!” 

And he was off; and as he passed through 
the Stargard gate, he said to himself: “I 
must needs run for every Tom fool till my 
tongue hangs out of my throat; I may as 
well run, for once, for my little Stining.” 
And with that he trotted off. 

So Whitsuntidecame round. The whole 
city was decorated with green; every house 
had its bower before the door, and therein 
sat the honest burghers in their nightcaps 
and slippers, in token that it was a holi- 
day ; and the most industrious housewives 
folded their hands in their laps, as they sat 
under the green branches and kept the 








please him, for he was too wise a ruler to | children from eating too many cakes and 
employ great measures when small ones buns, and preached moderation in their 
would answer his purpose. The business! pleasures; and the servant-maids went 
was settled, and, two days before Whit- through the streets carrying plates full of 
suntide, the letter was given to Halsband, ' cakes, and all Nigen-Bramborg was revel- 
with instructions that he would be allowed | ling in fragrant odors, which arose partly 
five days in which to discharge his errand. | from the fresh birch branches and partly 
This was a decided interruption to his! from Baker Schultsch’s sweet cross-buns. 
plans for dancing! For himself, he would| Ah! there is something beautiful about 
not have cared much, if Stining had not | such a Whitsuntide, when our Lord looks 
told him that Schultsch had invited her! down graciously from the blue heavens, 
also, and it made his heart heavy that she | and the green earth holds up to Him her 
should lose the pleasure, for he knew she thank offering of grass and leaves and 
would not go without him. That this flowers! 
errand was the fruit of his Highness’s; For the Herr Conrector, it was a clear 


and Rand’s united wisdom, and the letter jndication that on such a lovely day he 
should be especially thankful, and he had 


* A German mile is equal to four miles English the custom of going, every year, at sunrise 
‘on Whitsunday morning, with his scholars 
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to the Broda Wood, and under the great, 
spreading beech trees they sang a morning 
hymn; and old and young followed after 
and joined in the singing, and it was a 
beautiful beginning of a beautiful feast. 
This morning he had again observed this 
pleasant custom; and his heart was: free 
and joyous as he.came home, and he greet- 
ed his Diirten with as much cheerfulness 
and vivacity as if he were ten years young- 
er, and Diirten said: 

“Herr Conrector, the tailor has sent 
home your new suit. You must putit on.” 

“So,so? That is just in time, for I am 
going to dance to-morrow. You laugh at 
that,do you? What! don’t you think I 
can? Oh, I know how.” And with that 
he chasséd along the passage to his sleep- 
ing-room, and put on his new suit as joy- 
ously as if he were one of his own school 
boys who had got it for a Christmas pres- 
ent. When he was arrayed he came out 
again, and presented himself to Diirten, 
asking : 

“Well, Diirten, how do I please you, 
now?” 

“Oh, Herr, splendid!” said Diirten; 
“how trim and neat you look! You can 
mate with the youngest now.” 

“Eh, you rogue!’ said the Conrector, 
giving her cheek a pinch, so that she grew 
red, “ you only say that out of mischief. 
But wait!—I had almost forgotten,” and 
he went back to his room, and reappeared 
with his velvet breeches in his hand. 

“There, my dear Diirten! You have 
waited long enough for your Christmas 
present.” 

Yes, he was very kind to Diirten. And 
as she sat down in her own room with her 
— and knew for certain that it was 

er own property, and looked it over to 
see where it was worn off and where not; 
and as the church bells rang so fes- 
tively to call the Herr Conrector to his 
post as Cantor, and she thought what a 
great, learned man he was, and that such 
a great, learned man should be so friendly 
to her, and that she should have the honor 
of wearing the velvet which he had worn 
so long, she was affected almost to tears. 

“ Yes,” said she, “* There, my dear Diir- 
ten,’ said he, and he pinched my cheek; 
and then before oh, nonsense! that 





- \..was-only out of compassion for me about 


the cushion. But one doesn’t pinch a 
body’s cheek out of compassion, — no, that 
is,— Oh, good gracious! what a fool I 
am, for a woman of my time of life!” 
With that she endeavored to drive these 
thoughts away, but they would not go: 
for there are two kinds of thoughts: the 
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one kind, which come from the head, are 
like the birds of the air, —they come and 
go, and may be driven away lixe the birds; 
but the others, which come from the heart, 
are like the plants in the fields, — they 
hold fast by their roots, and whoever will 
get rid of them must tear them out of the 
heart, and that hurts the poor heart and 
leaves it bleeding. And why should Diir- 
ten give herself pain, and tear up the 
plants that were blooming so finely? And 
when she tried to press them. down, they 
sprang up again immediately! Yes, Diir- 
ten Holzen, something has happened to 
you, Diirten! Whitsuntide has passed 
into your soul, and has built itselfa bower 
of the freshest green, and these thoughts 
sit there-in silent content and blessedness, 
like the Bramborg burghers in their night- 
caps and slippers, dipping biscuit in their 
coffee. But as for you and your Conrec- 
tor, you have sung too early this morning; 
and the bird that sings too early in the 
morning will be caught by the cat before 
night. If this morning’s happiness could 
only last through the day! 

As the Herr Conrector was starting for 
his church and his organ, in such a cheer- 
ful, pious mood, he met, at his house-door, 
Stining Holzen; and if a pretty, friendly 
maiden’s face can make even an old vine- 
gar-cruet sweet, such a joyful heart as beat 
this morning under the Herr Conrector’s 
new coat must needs beat quicker and 
more joyfully in consequence; and as the 
Herr Conrector saw half a score of jour- 
neymen shoemakers going up tle street 
before him, with their hymn-books under 
their arms, he became yet more jovial. 
Why was that? Certainly, as a Christian 
man and achurch officer, he was rejoiced 
at the piety of the shoemakers. But that 
was not quite all; he had a little private 
reason for joy. This was the state of the 
case: Only the pupils of the High-school 
belonged properly to the choir, and if 
tradesmen wished to enter this place of 
honor, they were obliged to deposit three 
Pfennings each, as entrance-fees, in a black 
tin box, and this money had been, from 
time immemorial, appropriated to the Herr 
Cantor’s benefit. So it was not merely 
the piety of the half-score of shoemakers 
which delighted the Conrector, but also 
the half-score of three penny-picces, which 
hé heard, in imagination, rattling into his 
black box. And when he came into the 
choir he was more pleased than ever, for 
there was a fine number of apprentices, 
and the collection ceuld be taken up imme- 
diately. But where was the box? The 
box was not there; Diirten had forgotten 
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to put it in the pocket of his new coat. 
And from this little oversight arose an an- 
noyance, which came near parting forever 
two loving hearts. And this wun Daviess 
oversight. 

“Pagel Zarnewitz,” said the Herr Con- 
rector, “run down to my house and ask 
Diirten to give you my black box.” 

And here was the Conrector’s oversight ; 
for though he could speak a good mouth- 
ful of Plattdeutsch, he happened occasion- 
ally upon a little blunder, and here he had. 
confused the words “ Biiss” (box) and 
“ Biix ” (breeches.) 

Diirten was sitting with Stining, in the 
sweetest content, looking on, while Stin- 
ing, with skilful hand and particular re- 
spect, laid out her long-hoped-for Christ- 
mas present on the table and examined it 
in length and breadth. 

“Dirten,” said Stining, looking at the 
thing with an anxious mien, “ you can get 
a hat out of it, there is no question; but a 
spencer, — yes, if it were not rubbed off 
so in this place.” 

“He has only done that lately,” cried 
Diirten, a little disturbed from her seren- 
ity. “It is just as I thought! If he 
would only have used the cushion! But 
no! It is really too provoking of him, that 
he will listen to no one.” 

* Yes, but he is such a clever man.” 

“Clever man! Eh, what can you do 
with a clever man when he won’t take care 
of his clothes? Icould-have got out such 
a nice spencer, and I needed it so much. 
But now? What! shall I go about as a 
spectacle to all Bramborg, in a spencer, 
where people can point to the places he 
has rubbed off on the breeches?” 

Diirten had sprung up, and was walking 
up and down in her vexation. Just then, 
unfortunately, Pagel Zarnewitz must needs 
rush in at the door. 

«“D—D—Diirten, D— D — Diirten,”’ 
stammered Pagel. 

“Out with it!” cried Diirten. “ What 
is the matter?” 

And after a long prelude of stammering 
and grimaces, Pagel brought out: 

“You are to send the Herr Conrector 
his black breeches.” 

Diirten at first looked at the unhappy 
Pagel as if she had some evil designs on 
him, then suddenly she burst out: 

“What! He gave them to me at Christ- 
mas, and I don’t get them until Whitsun- 
tide, and I scarcely have them before he 
sends for them again! There! take the 
old things!” e 

And she threw the innocent breeches at 
poor Pagel’s head. Pagel picked them up, 
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and began: “Goo, — goo, — goo, ——” 

but had closed the door, and was out in 

~ passage, before he had uttered “ Good- 
ye ” 

The Herr Cantor and Conrector was sit- 
ting before his organ, playing beautifully 
and singing with a joyful heart, when that 
unlucky creature, Pagel Zarnewitz, came 
up to him and held out the black breeches 
before hiseyes. “Here!” ~* 

He started back, looked at Pagel, then 
at the breeches, — “ What ?— what? ”— 
forgot his playing and singing; his schol- 
ars, instead of keeping on with the hymn, 
began to giggle and whisper; the wholo 
congregation turned round to discover the 
meaning of this sudden silence, and per- 
ceived the breeches, which Pagel, in all 
innocence, was holding up in plain sight. 
The Conrector sprang up, snatched them 
from his hand, and thew his. honest piece 
of apparel on the floor, then quickly re- 
covered his self-possession ool began to 
play and sing again. But the mischief was 
done, and as he came out of church there 
was a talking and joking and secret laugh- 
ing going on around him, which made him 
feel as if he were being pricked with nee- 
dles, and when Pagel came up to him again 
with the breeches, and stammered out the 
inquiry if he should take them home, the 
Conrector’s patience was clean exhausted; 
he ran home in great wrath, and his evil 
angel brought him into contact with Diir- 
ten Holzen at the door. 

Diirten had meanwhile quarrelled with 
her sister Stining. Stining had ventured 
to say a few words for the Herr Conrector, 
and would have laid the whole blame upon 
Pagel Zarnewitz’s stupidity; but Diirten 
was not willing to allow that she had been 
angry unjustly with the Conrector, and had 
informed Stining, with hasty words, that 
the matter was none of her business, and 
poor Stining had gone home crying. 

And when the Conrector attacked Diir- 
ten with the words,“ What stupid non- 
sense that was, to send my old breeches to 
the church!” she was too excited and an- 
gry to control herself. 

“Stupid nonsense she repeated. 
“There has been nothing stupid here; 
there may have been somewhere else.” 

“What! First you make me an owl# 
to the whole city, and then you make such 
insolent speeches as that ? ” 

“Eh, what!” cried Diirten. “ Owls are 
owls, and as one calls into the wood, so he 
is answered.” 

“But Iam not accustomed to such an- 


1” 


* “Uhl” signifies also laughing-stock. 
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swers, and if you choose to give them, you 
may take yourself off!” cried the Conree- 
tor, and was frightened at himself the mo- 
ment he had said it. 

“It is all one to me!” cried Diirten. 
“You can be accommodated very easily. 
‘ Iean go at once.” 


“ One must not delay travelers!” replied ! 


the Conrector over his shoulder as he en- 
tered his rdom. 

“ No, oh no!” he heard, “ it is very easily 
done.” 

And then he slammed his door, and he 
heard Diirten slam her door, and he 
tramped about his room, and he heard 
Diirten tramping about her room, and 
then the Herr Conrector, in his room, was 
angry with himself, and Diirten, in her 
room, was angry with herself; and yet the 
Herr Conrector was master, and had only 
said so for ouce, and Diirten was in the 
right, and had said so for once; and the 
Conrector took his hat and his gold-headed 
eane and went out of the house-door, and 
Diirten tumbled all her possessions, hel- 
ter-skelter, into her box, and went out of 
the back door. And the rooms of the old 
house were as forlornly silent and desolate 
as if they were a reflection of the Herr 
Conrector and Durten’s hearts; for the 
human heart is never more silent and 
empty than after a tempest of anger has 
raged there. 

he Conrector went to Baker Schultz’s 
bower, —he would never go to Kunst’s 
again in his life, — and stepped under the 
birchen branches... 

“Good morning, Master Schultz! Sit 
round the other way,so that I can see 
your good side. I have seen vexatious 
things enough for one morning.” 

“ a so? What has happened to you, 
Herr Neighbor?” asked Schultz, for he 
reckoned all the street which he could see 
from his house-door for his neighborhood. 

“Such stupidity!” cried the Conrector, 
“such stupidity!” and he briefly related 
the incident of the breeches. 

“Now just tell me, Herr Neighbor,” 
said Schultz, ready to die with laughter, 
“no, don’t be offended, — just tell me, did 
you say to the young man, ‘Biix’ or 
‘ Biiss’?” 

“ Biix said I, Biix!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” began Schultz again, 
“Diirten is right, and you are wrong. 
Ha, ha, ha! Don’t be offended! Mother,” 
as Schultsch came into the room, “here is 
astory for you, here is a story!”’ 

“Don’t drive me wild with your sto- 
ries! ”’ cried the Conrector. 

“ No, Krischan,” said Schultsch, “ never 
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mind your old stories, —I know them all 
by heart.” 

“No, mother, this is a new one — brand 
new.” And Krischan told the story, and 
now Schultsch laughed ; and Doctor Hem- 
pel was passing by, and now Schultsch 
told him the story, and Doctor Hempel 
laughed: “Ha ha ha! and did that hap- 
| pen to you, old friend ? ” 

And the Conrector sat there and raged 
inwardly, for it is not a pleasant thing to 
be made fun of, and he had also the disa- 
greeable consciousness that he had been 
unjust to his Diirten; though, to be sure, 
she had been very impertinent to him, and 
he was master. 

“Frau Schultz,” said he at last, “you 
are a woman, you understand such things. 
Just tell me,—do you know of another 
housekeeper for me? ” 

“No, Herr, and it will be hard to find 
one at this season, and on short notice; 
and such as the Holzens are particularly 
hard to find, for the Holzens are remark- 
ably clever, industrious people, — well, 
Diirten is a little hasty in her temper, to 
be sure, but she came honestly by it, for 
her mother was, she was—old Holzen 
isn’t to blame for it; he is a quiet old 
man ever since I can remember, and I say 
he is an old goose. Well, never mind; I 
will talk Diirten round again.” 

“ Mother,” said Krischan, “don’t be too 
sure; so far as I know, you have talked 
more people apart than together, for you 
cannot bridle your tongue.” 

“Not bridle my tongue! not bridle my 
tongue!” and Schultsch was about to ar- 
gue the subject at length, when the Con- 
rector interrupted her with the question 
if she would look after him while he was 
without a housekeeper, and let his meals 
be served at his own house? He would 
take his dinner with her to-day, but first 
he would go and lock up his house, which 
might possibly be standing empty. 

He came home; he went into his room. 
All was as usual there, only that no table 
was spread, and yet it was nearly time for 
dinner. He went into Diirten’s room; 
everything was in order, but the box stood 
there yet. He went into the kitchen; a 
pot was boiling on the hearth, with bacon 
in it, but: the fire was almost out, and it 
seemed a pity it should be spoiled; he put 
fresh wood under, and puffed and puffed at 
the coals till the ashes lodged in his eyes 
and upon his clothes ; he went sulkily back 
to his room, got a pipe, lighted it by a coal 
in the kitchen, went out into his back gar- 
den and sat down, in deep thought, in the 
lilac arbor. Ah, how lonely he was! He 
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felt as if he had been left a widower for 
the second time. 

Diirten had gone out of the back door, 
and went through the back streets to her 
father’s house. She looked neither to the 
right nor to the left; it seemed to her as 
if people could read in her face what had 
happened to her, and how she had been 
dismissed from the Herr Conrector’s ser- 
vice. 

“What is to become of me, poor crea- 
ture?” said she to her perplexed heart. 
She went in at the back door, which led 
into her father’s workshop. “ Thank God! 
it is Whitsuntide, the workshop will be 
empty. Well, I shall remember this Whit- 
suntide my life long.” She went in; she 
sank down on a workbench, and her hands 
dropped in her lap; her head sank upon 
her breast, while she gazed, in deep 
thought, at a heap of shavings in the cor- 
ner. “Dear heart! what will become of 
me? I cannot stay here. What should 
Ido here? To take the bread from the 
mouths of my sister and my old father! 
No, no! Oh, I can get another place, to be 
sure; but where? There are none here 
in the city; and in the country? Oh, yes, 
very likely; but then I could not look after 
things here, and everything would go to 
rack and ruin. The old man cannot help 
it, and Stining has her head full of other 
things, and is too good-natured to say it 
shall be so and not otherwise! And yet I 
must needs go and quarrel with her this 
morning! God preserve us!” cried she, 
and put her apron to her eyes, “it stirred 
everything up in me!” and she wept bit- 
terly. “And yet I was right, — what had 
Stining to do between me and my master? 
And I was in the right with him, too; I 
wis perfectly in the right!” she cried, and 
kicked an old barrel hoop, which lay in her 
way, against the wall, and the old hoop 
bounded back, and she threw it against 
the wall again: “ Lie there, you old thing! 
No, one must get angry at everything!” 

And she sat there, and thought and 
thought, and with all her thinking she 
came ever to the same conclusion — she 
was right and the Herr Conrector wrong; 
and all at once she sprang up: “Good 
Heavens! how I[ have forgotten. The din- 
ner is on the fire, and will be burned and 
spoiled. Well, let it; what does it matter 
tome? No, that won’t do, that will never 
do, and I won’t be in fault. And he shall 
not say that I have done him any harm.” 

With that, she returned by the way 
that she had come, and went in to the 
back gate of the Conrector’s yard. She 
stepped very lightly, for she felt as if she 
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were breaking into a strange house and 
might be accused of wrong-doing. She 
slipped into the kitchen, and found her 
bacon cooking beautifully; she took a 
cloth and spread the table in the Herr 
Conrector’s room. “He shall see that I 
have done my duty faithfully to the last,” 
said she. She took up the dinner, and as 
she was going through the passage and 
out of the house, she saw the unlucky 
article of apparel which was the cause of 
all the trouble, and which Pagel had left 
on the table. All the anger of the morn- 
ing arose in her again. She seized the 
breeches, and, rolling them up in a bundle, 
put it on the table on a plate, and covered 
a napkin over it, saying: “ Lie there! Not 
even an old spencer can be got out of the 
old thing! But he shall see that I stand 
up for my rights, to the last! So! Much 
good may it do you!” 

‘ With that she started out of the room, 

ut —— 

The Herr Conrector had been sitting in 
his garden in troubled thought. He also 
had asked himself: “ What shall I, poor, 
lonely creature, do?” It seemed to him, 
all at once, that he heard somebody stir- 
ring in the house; but that could not be. 
Now the clock struck twelve, and his stom- 
ach also reminded him that it was dinner- 
time; he must go back to Baker Schultz’s, 
but first he would deposit his half-smoked 
pipe in his room; so he went into the 
house, — but ——! 

Diirten stood before him, red with 
shame, which one might suppose had some 
deeper cause than mere hastiness or feel- 
ing of obligation. She tried to pass her 
master, but he stood with outstretched 
arm, and looked at the dinner on the table 
and then at Diirten, and thought it was all 
out of love for him and desire of doing 
her duty. 

“No!” he cried, as Diirten tried to slip 
out under his arm, and he put it around 
her, and held her fast,‘‘no, Diirten! I 
know you have put that all out of your 
mind, and you wanted to do me a pleas- 
ure.” 

“Let me go, Herr Conrector!” 

“No, Diirten, I know, — Schultsch has 
told me —that was astupid blunder of the 
boy, of Pagel.” 

“So?’’ asked Diirten, rather sharply, 
and she showed herself a true daughter 
of Eve, for she went on: “And yet you 
are such a learned and clever man! Who 
sends a lame man as a courier, and chooses 
a stammerer to deliver a message ! ” 

“ Diirten,” said the Conrector, and he 
had his arm about her still, “I was to 
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blame; I said Biix, and meant Biiss, the 
black box; and it made me a laughing- 
stock at the church, and they joked me 
about it, and I was angry, and ” and 
he stroked her cheek. 

“Ob, Herr Conrector, Herr Conrector ! 
I was so angry, too; I had quarrelled with 
my Stining; — no, Herr Conrector, let me 
go! Iwill - 

But she did not get her will, for the 
Herr Conrector took her will from her 
lips with a good, hearty kiss. 

So! now it was settled; now she stood 
still, — what next ? 

Properly speaking, it was Diirten’s turn 
now, for the Herr Conrector had made full 
amends for his fault; but Diirten did 
nothing and said nothing; for the morn- 
ing’s thoughts were springing up and 
blooming so beautifully, she could not 
keep them down, she must needs cherish 
them, and she watered them with warm 
tears, which flowed from her eyes as she 
saw how the Herr Conrector placed a chair 
for her at the table, and opened the draw- 
ers here and there, as if he expected to 
find knives and forks in his writing-table. 

And when Diirten was finally seated, 
the Herr Conrector said, very seriously: 
“Diirten, you must not think that we 
learned people are wise in everything ;” 
and he looked as honest as if it were really 
true. 

“No,” said Diirten, laughing to herself, 
“for you have given me a dish-cloth in- 
stead of a napkin.” 

That made a little sport, and the Con- 
rector said : 

“ You see now, Diirten, it will never do 
for you to leave me; I should do all man- 
ner of stupid things. And here, you have 
certainly got me some special treat for 
Whitsuntide,” and he was about to take 
the napkin from the covered dish. 

In her happiness Diirten had quite for- 
gotten this unlucky dish; she sprang up 
and held the napkin down with both hands. 
The Conrector naturally took it for a prac- 
tical joke, intended to make the surprise 
the greater, and so, to carry on the joke, 
he tried to lift the corner of the napkin 
and peep under. This would never do, or 
farewell to happiness and contentment, 
wy and joy! This black velvet tempest 

ad overshadowed Diirten’s heaven long 
enough, and thunder and lightning had 
already failen upon her; she must find a 
lightning conductor, and she was as skilful 
at this business as my friend, Herr Doctor 
Dolli of Treptow. When he becomes em- 
barrassed, he makes a long neck, looks 
quickly out of the window, and asks: “Is 
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not that the Justizrath Schroeder going 
by? Ah, no; I am mistaken, —it must 
be the Herr Superintendent.” One must 
know that the Herr Superintendent is not 
nearly so tall as the Justizrath, and the 
Justizrath not nearly so stout as the Herr 
Superintendent, and if one runs to the 
window and looks out, it is generally some 
old woman with a basket on her arm, and 
the Herr Doctor Dolli begins to complain 
of his short sight, and so gets out of his 
embarrassment. Diirten made use of a 
similar expedient; she cried, in her dis- 
tress: 

“ Herr Conrector, look out, look out! 
Is not that the Soltmann going by ?” 

“Eh, no,” said Herr Conrector. 

“Yes,” said Diirten, “that is she —she 
has on a brown dress to-day.” 

“Eh, Diirten, it was a blue one.” 

“No, no, it was brown; look once more. 
she goes in at Doctor Hempel’s, it is 
she.” 

“Tt was blue, though,” persisted the 
Conrector; but he rose and looked out of 
the window. Like a flash, Diirten. pulled 
the breeches from under the napkin, and 
hid them under her apron. 

“How could you be so mistaken, Diir- 
ten? It certainly was a blue dress.” 

“So?” said Diirten, quite resigned to 
her mistake. “ Well, it is possible it was 
blue; things look brown to me, some- 
times; and with that she stood up and 
started to leave the room. 

But the Conrector was full of mischief 
tad he sprang after her, and held her 
ast: 

“No, Diirten, no! You are not to run 
away from me like that; first we must en- 
joy this treat together. How? What! 
Where has it gone to?—The dish that 
you were going to treat me with?” and 
he bent down, as if he meant to taste a 
forbid:len treat from Diirten’s lips. But 
Diirten tore herself loose and pushed him 
back, and said, very earnestly : 

“Herr Conrector, my dear Herr Conrec- 
tor, the dish which stood covered between 
us to-day must always remain a covered 
dish ; for I hope peace and rest will con- 
tinue between us, and by and by you shall 
know what it was. And, Herr Conrector, 
if you wish it, I will gladly remain your 
housekeeper, and I will try to fill the post 
more faithfully than before; but, Herr, I 
am a poor girl; —I have nothing but my 
honest name.” 

With that she turned to go, blushing 
deeply, and her hand sought twice for the 
latch of the door before she found it. 

The Conrector stood still, looking at the 
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place where she had vanished from his 
eyes. After a while he turned around and 
went, by force of habit, up to his pipe- 
shelf, as if he would light his after-dinner 

ipe. He did not do it, however, but stood 
[ooking at the old pipe-stems in the cor- 
ner, as they lay scattersd crosswise over 
each other, as if they were his own 
thoughts. He had been so pleased and 
happy at finding his Diirten again, his mood 
at dinner had been so jovial, his heart was 
so light; but it was not as if flowers were 
blooming there; it was green, green 
throughout, like a beautiful meadow, in 
which all sorts of useful cattle were graz- 
ing; he had his housekeeper again. Bnht, 
— but, now, when Diirten had repulsed 
him in his frolicsome mood, it seemed to 
him as if she had driven all the cattle out 
of his meadow, and the grass grew higher 
and higher, and flower buds showed them- 
selves amid the grass, and if the Lord 
should send a warm rain and bright sun- 
shine, why should not even an old meadow 
begin to bloom? He forgot his pipe; he 
did not sit down in his arm-chair; he be- 
gan to walk up anddown the room. Good 
heavens! how differently Diirten had 
looked, as she went out of the door, from 
usual! So earnest, quiet and gentle was 
her manner, and her words also. She had 
said so softly, “ My dear Herr, I have noth- 
ing but my honest name.” But was he, the 
Conrector Aepinus, a dangerous charac- 
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ter? And what had he done? He had 
given her a kiss. Well, it was a stupid 
trick, a boy’s trick. What had he to do 
with kissing? He had kissed her twice 
now, and the last time on the lips; this 
foolish kissing might bring him into diffi- 
culties. How came he to do such a thing? 
Yes, it was true, he had often thought 
of marrying; but he had thought of it 
quite differently, — not at all in connection 
with kissing, — he had thought of it as a 
sort of business partnership, with mutual 
assistance and the highest respect on both 
sides, where “our Aepinus”’ would attend 
to the outside business at the school, and 
his “ Company ” take charge of the kitchen. 
But where was the “high respect” for 
Diirten, if he kissed her so? Was he 
really—? Oh, preserve us, how was it 
possible? Yes, was he really falling in 
love? What! In his position, and at his 
age, and then with his housekeeper! It 
was a confounded business, and there was 
no one whose advice he could ask, for the 
only one who gave him good counsel, and 
always had, was his Diurten,—and that 
was out of the question. Then the bells 
rang for church; he must go and sing and 
play ; but as he sat before his organ, he had 
visions of the black velvet breeches of the 
morning, and then of Diirten as she went 
out of the room after dinner, and his play- 
ing and singing were not of the highest 
order. 





Earty Porm.—JIn closing his sermon on | 


Good Works v. Good Words, in the parish 
church of St. Andrew’s, on August 25, 1872, 
Dean Stanley of Westminster quoted the follow- 
ing lines, of which, he said, it was doubtful 
whether they were written by one of the earliest 
Deans of Westminster or by one of the earliest 
Scottish Reformers : — 


‘* Say well is good, but do well is better; 

Do well seems the spirit, say well is the letter; 

Say well is godly, and helps to please; 

But do well lives godly, and gives the world 
ease; 

Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends — some here, some there, 

But do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well many to God’s Word cleaves; 

But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

If say well and do well were bound in one 
frame, 

Then all were done, all were won, and gotten 
were gain.”’ 


Notes and Queries. 





Tue Puysics or a Foc. — At the meeting of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society October 
29, 1872, Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., described 
a remarkable fog which he saw in Iceland, It 
appeared to rise from a small lake and from the 
sea at about the same time, when it rolled from 
both places, and the two streams met in the 
town of Reykjavik. It had the appearance of 
dust, and was called dust by some persons there 
at first sight. This arose from the great size of 
the particles of which it was composed. They 
were believed to be from 1-400 to 1-300 of an 
inch in diameter. They did not show any signs 
of being vesicular, but through a small magni- 
fier looked like transparent concrete globules of 
water, They were continually tending down- 
wards, and their place was supplied by otherg 
that rolled over, Popular Science Review. 


A weiTeR in the Atheneum states that Mrs, 
Somerville had written an autobiography which 
she intended for publication after her death, 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. . 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. 


*“Loox here, mother,” she said, as Mrs. 
Reade came to the door in her pat- 
tens, with the dripping broom in her hand, 
“I don’t think this worth a patch, I shall 
only darn it; what do you think?” and 
she pointed to a rent in the little print 
frock she was holding up. 

But Mrs. Reade did not look at it; her 
attention was fixed on the path over the 
fen. 

“TI do believe .” she said. 

“Whaat is it, mother?” Elsie exclaimed 
in a sudden access of nervousness. 

“Why, a gentleman! and it’s my belief 
he’s com.ng here, — yes, so he is! Just to 
think.” — and she moved the pail from be- 
fore the door, —*“that it should be now, 
when I’m all behind with my work, and 
sometimes for weeks there isn’t a creature 
passing, and to-day we can’t have a minute 
to ourselves!” 

Elsie said nothing. She sat still, listen- 
ing to the approaching step. She saw the 
broken shadow pass over the flowers, but 
she did not move till she heard the gate 
open; ten she felt bound to look up, and, 
to her in ‘inite satisfaction, she saw a stran- 
ger. She laid her work aside, and rose to 
hear what he wanted, with a strained com- 
posure that reminded Dobree of their for- 
mer meeting. 

“What a strange girl!” he thought. 
He «ised her if her name was Reade. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You sell ferns, I am told ?’”’ 

“We have some by usnow. If you don't 
mind coming down the garden, I’ll show 
you what we’ve got; ” and they were going 
round the stone path which Dobree had 
explored alone when Mrs. Reade rushed 
out. 

“ Elsie, don’t take the gentleman all that 
way round. Yon needn’t spare my bricks, 
sir; you can’t do any harm; and it’s a 
shame that it should have been left about 
so late.” Here Mrs. Reade stopped sud- 
denly in her apologies, and looked towards 
the gate in astonishment. There was Ret- 
tie withthe boys. “And what’s brought 





you home at this time o’ day, and how is it- 


you’ve got nothing?” 

* We han’t been at all. We han’t been 
gleaniu’. We ha’ been at Mrs. Bailey’s,” 
exclaimed all the children at once. 

“ Be quiet, can’t you? and let Rettie 
oe. -Now, Rettie what have you got to 
pay?” 

“ Why, when we got to Mrs. Bailey’s we 
found her all in a bustle, and not goin’ 
gleanin,’ and she said we could help her a 
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bit if we stayed, and she was sure you 
wouldn’t mind, for all the cows are goin’ 
to die, and she means to save hers, and she 
wants to know if you’d like some beef, for 
she’s sent for te man to kill the old ’un, 
and she’ll sell it at threepence a pound.” 
Rettie stopped for want of breath; it had 
been a day of great excitement to her. 

“ No, sure,” said her mother; “ we don’t 
want none o’ such beef as that.” 

“It’s quite good,” insisted Rettie, who 
had imbibed a party interest in the specu- 
lation, “and wonderful cheap.” 

“ And what did you do to help?” asked 
Dobree, amused at her enthusiasm. 

Rettie had not noticed the stranger in 
her anxiety to tell the day’s wonders. She 
looked down, quite abashed, and answered 
in a subdued tone, “Hanging up onions, 
sir.” 

“Hanging up onions?” repeated Mrs. 
Reade ; * what had that to do with it?” 

“ Oh! when we got there,” Rettie began 
in her former breathless; manner, “there 
was Bailey in the garden in a great way, 
sayin’ it was no use, he'd dig graves for 
’em; and he was lookin’ about for a place. 
But Mrs. Bailey, she goes up to him, and 
says, ‘Just let me see you doit, and you 
shall be the first to be buried in it! You’d 
hetter stir yourself, and help me to empty 
the barn. -So we all set to work, and the 
barn was clear in no time; and Joe, he 
ran up street for some lime, and we sprin- 
kled it all over the place, and tied up 
strings o’ onions all along the walls, and 
turned the cows in, and I think they’ll do.” 

“Sure to do; Mrs. Bailey said so,” broke 
in the boys, who had had great difficulty 
in keeping silence all this time. 

« They can’t help it, if you’ve had a hand 
in it,” said Grandfather, laughing. He 
had come through the house while they 
were talking, and had overheard their ac- 
count of themselves. 

“ They leok as if they had been working 
with a will,” said Dobree, making way for 
the old man. “And what did you get for 
your day’s work?” 

They were too shy to answer; but the 
brown fingers closed tightly over the six- 
pences he gave them, as they ran off, impa- 
tient to get away with their prize. 

“Those are the little ones, I suppose?” 
said Dobree. 

“ She ismy youngest child, sir,” and Mrs. 
Reade pointed to Rettie. “Those are my 
son’s boys.” 

Dobree looked surprised, and she was 
not insensible to the flattering suggestion. 
“ My Jonathan, he married before he was 
twenty, and his wife died, leaving four; 
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so what could we do but take care of them ? 
And besides that, I’ve got two other sons, 
under Jonathan — but really, sir, I’m 
ashamed we should have kept you waiting 
at the door so long. We will go and 
choose your ferns now — unless you will 
do us the honour to come in and rest.” 
Then aside to Rettie, “Run round to the 
back, and get Martha out of the way.” 

“Thank you; I cannot wait long,” said 
Dobree, and he turned towards the garden. 
“You see I know my way better than you 
think. Lcame here the day before yester- 
day, and explored all round the house to 
see if there was anyone at home; and then 
I was very glad to rest in that cool corner 
by the well. I made friends, too, with a 
friend of yours,” he added, turning to Elsie, 
curious to hear her speak. But she said 
nothing, she only looked at him inquiring- 
ly. “Imean your kitten,” he continued; 
“it was playing with your knitting; and, 
though I picked it up as soon as I saw it, 
I fear it was too late to save it from a 
rather rough game.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

The uneasiness which had been estab- 
lished during the last two days made her 
manner still more reserved. 

They had now reached the end of the 
garden. 

“ Are these any of the ferns you want ?” 
and she drew aside the alder branch for 
him to look into the lode. 

“ What a good contrivance you have for 
keeping them,” he said, taking the branch 
from her hand. My friend told me I should 
find them in admirable order.” Elsie 
looked up for the first time 4 ickly. “I 
want them for Mr. Scholefield. You re- 
member him, I daresay?”? The delighted 
smile with which Elsie acknowledged this 
surprised him a little. “How soon do 

ou think you can collect those I want?” 
he asked, as he gave her a written list of 
them. 

“ By the end of next week, I hope;” and 
she folded the paper in her hand. 

A few minutes after, little Dot was 
pressing her fat cheeks against the bars 
of the wicket, that she might get the last 
glimpse of the stranger as he disappeared 
down thé lane. 

When he had gone, Elsie looked into 
the kitchen and said to her mother, “I 
think I'll go in next door and see Mrs. Lis- 
ter.” She was glad to have a few min- 
utes to enjoy the relief from her suspense ; 
so the short time of solitude even in that 
atmosphere was grateful to her. — 

During all that evening, im the intervals 
of her care of the children, she kept won- 
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dering when Lillingstone would come; 
wishing that he made no secret of his com- 
ing; hoping that no one would be at home 
when he did come; and worrying her 
head to calculate what chance could time 
his second visit so well for him as the first. 
The quiet Sunday, with its leisure hours, 
greatly helped such vague speculation; 
and so the week passed, and Thursday 
came round again. 

Mrs. Reade had stayed at home for the 
baking, and Rettie was sent out with all 
the little ones “anywhere,” to be out of 
the way. Mrs. Lister was better; the 
fever had left her some days ago; but the 
neighbours doubted whether she would 
get over it even now. She, however, was 
more hopeful for herself, and had sent in 
for the old man to go and read to her a lit- 
tle while this afternoon, so Mrs. Reade and 
Elsie were alone. They were both always 
glad when they could be together; for 
even if there was not much to talk about, 
it was pleasure enough for them to spend 
a few quiet hours undisturbed. Elsie was 
sitting in Grandfather’s chair, which she 
had drawn to her own place near the open 
lattice, busy with her knitting. She had 
on her brown working dress, and Rettie’s 
little blue shawl was folded square over her 
shoulders. Her sleeve was turned up to 
the elbow; her round arm tapered to a 
hand that showed traces of hard work; 
but it was well-shaped, and its firm action 
suited the massiveness of her figure. Her 
hair had been gathered back as usual, but 
it was gradually creeping down; an evil 
that. befel Elsie every day, and of which 
her mother reminded her as regularly, on 
ss though with secret pride in the 
uxuriance which made prim neatness im- 
possible. Save for a golden gleam round 
her forehead, her head was in the shadow 
of the myrtle, now more thickly starred 
with blossoms. The ball of worsted was 
put behind it, to be safe from the frolics 
of the kitten that, perched on the edge of 
the table a little way off, was fidgeting rest- 
lessly as it saw the thread rise and fall 
with the stitches, hoping that some happy 
chance might bring the coveted treasure 
rolling on the ground. Now and then it 
consoled itself with furtive attacks on a 
long spray of honeysuckle; but its efforts 
were not fortunate to-day, and Elsie did 
not take much notice of it either. The 
curtain was unhung from one side of the 
chimney, and thrown over the chair in the 
opposite corner. A quantity of dried gorse 
and wood was lying round the hearth; 
and Mrs. Reade showed how little of her 
youthful agility she had lost, as she tripped 
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lightly over these to feed the flames which 
toared in the oven. Then she returned to 
“he table where she stood opposite the door 
kneading some dough in a large brown 
trough. From time to time she looked at 
her daughter, who was unusually silent 
this afternoon; not that this was unpleas- 
ant to her, for she too was quietly enjoy- 
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‘The Hall was Mrs. Reade’s mirror of 
high life as of high art. She was ashrewd 
woman, with a capacity for worldliness 
limited only by the narrowness of her 
sphere; but her love for Elsie was apart 
from every other feeling —it was like a 





religion. She felt there was something in 
her which exceeded the small demands of 


ing their freedom from interruption. She! fen life; and, although her slight experi- 
was as ‘proud of Elsie’s difference from|ence could find no fixed form for her 


other girls as she was of her good looks. 
It is true she was vexed sometimes that 
she did not avail herself of the advantages 
which the village shop offered to her beau- 
ty ; but when the occasions of such disap- 
pointment were no longer fresh, she could 
not help acknowledging to herself that the 
girl had a way of putting on her things 
which made her look better than if she 
was more tricked out. The mother’s in- 
tuitions on this subject did not deceive 
her. She expressed them crudely in a dis- 
cussion she had one day with a friendly 
gossip, who hinted that Elsie “ought to 
be a lady; she was too pretty to be al- 
ways dressed in brown and working hard.” 
“ Well, to my -mind, she wouldn’t look 
much the better for that, unless she had 
the sense to keep clear of the flounces and 
gewgaws some of them wear. She puts 
me more in mind of one of the pictures in 
the chapel at the Hall.” 
“But they are Catholics, and worship 
the Pope,” the friend ventured to suggest. 
“Never mind about the Pope or the 
Catholics,’ Mrs. Reade put in quickly; 
“this picture looks good as well as grand, 
and you'll never make me believe that the 
woman it was took for hadn’t got some 
good in her; be she Catholic or Popish, or 
whatever you may please to call her.” 
The people of the Hall were good custom- 
ers to Mrs. Reade’s bee-hives, and, besides 
that, they were such seg pe peo- 
ple that she took very liberal views of 
their errors. “And as for the work,” she 
continued, not caring to notice the scan- 
dalized look on her friend’s face, “I would 
rather have her as she is, than to see her 
ashamed to do anything sensible, and mak- 
ing pretence to be very busy about lots o’ 
little nothings. I’ve seen them often 
enough in the morning-room up there. If 
eople can afford to sit stiil, with their 
oath before them, let ’em do it if they 
like, but be plain about it. It’s those 
ways of mincing and making that I hate. 
Now, my Elsie wouldn’t look like herself 
if she did nothing but fiddle-faddles all 
day long ;’’ and here she dropped the sub- 
‘pct, for she did not care to discuss her 
child too fully. 





wishes, she longed to see those qualities 
brought out. She had pienty of spirit her- 
self, and piqued herself on it — how e!se 
could she have brought up her large 
family on such slender means? But more 
than once she felt this spirit might have 
failed her, had she not been helped by 
that strength of endurance in Elsie which 
she could not understand. Her affection 
was strengthened by respect; but it was 
tinged with some sadness, for she said, 
“ Elsie meets trouble like an oak in winter, 
that doesn’t bend nor sound to the storm ; 
but I'd rather see a little fluttering; it’d 
look more healthy and natural-like.” A 
little of this was in her thoughts now, as 
she went on vigorously kneading her 
dough. Presently she heard. a step and 
left off. Elsie heard it, too, but it made 
her more industrious. 

There was a light tap at the door, and, 
after a quick “come in” from Mrs. Reade, 
Lillingstone entered, and offered himself 
to her criticism. That this was favour- 
able was evident in the smile with which 
she greeted him. 

“ They tell me next door that you can 
direct me to the coprolite pits a mile or so 
from here.” 

“Yes, sir, we can tell you the way to 
them; but they’re not so close as you 
think; they’re a good three mile off, said 
Mrs. Reade; then, noticing that he hesi- 
tated a little, “ Would you like to rest a 
minute, sir? Elsie, give the gentleman a 
chair;’’? and she showed her hands cov- 
ered with flour, in apology for disturbing 
her. But he had already found one for 
himself, smiling his thanks at Elsie as she 
rose to obey her mother’s direction. 

“Tshall not be sorry to sit down for a 
little while if I have another three miles 
before me,” said Lillingstone, turning to 
Mrs. Reade. He was glad to see he had 
made a pleasant impression on her. 

“ Indeed, sir, I am ashamed for you to 
come into such a litter as this.” 

“Not at all! Ilike to see that sort of 
thing going on; nothing can be pleasanter 
than the smell of the wood you burn.” 





He spoke with an air of genuine enjoy- 
ment. 
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“Yes, the kindling’s well enough ——” 

“Tt seems to give a great deal of trouble, 
though,” he interrupted, looking round 
the room, which was strewn with brown 
prickles from the outside door to the oven’s 
mouth. 

“Not that part of it,” said: Mrs. Reade, 
with a pleasant laugh at the incapacity of 
men to understand household work. “One 
sweeping’ll clear up the mess; but it’s the 
kneading that’s hard work.” 

All this while Elsie sat with her head 
bent over her work, apparently determined 
to take no part in the conversation, though 
Lillingstone*had glanced at her from time 
to time as he spoke. © Mrs. Reade smiled 
to herself as she noticed this. “ He’ll find 
out his mistake,” she thought, “if he ex- 
pects she’ll be ready to look at every 
chance stranger that may happen to drop 
in.” Yet she did not wish him to carry 
away an unfavourable opinion of her. 

“Elsie,” she said,-as she pushed the 
trough aside, having finished kneading, 
“don’t you think that when the gentle- 
man’s rested, you could put on your things, 
and go with him as far as Spinney Drove, 
and show him the road from there ? for it’d 
puzzle me to explain it from this distance.” 

Elsie got very red, and did not answer 
atonce. Mrs. Reade was greatly surprised, 
but she tried not to show it. 

“T can’t allow you to give your daughter 
so much trouble,” Lillingstone interposed 
in his smoothest manner, though he looked 
anxiously at Elsie while he spoke ; “I shail 
be sure to find my way well enough.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Reade quickly; 
“it’s no trouble. You'll go, Elsie, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, mother,” Elsie answered in a 
quiet tone, still working steadily. 

“That’s right! I knew you’d Be ready 
to oblige” —though Mrs. Reade was still 
uncertain of her daughter’s behaviour. 
« And now I must wash my hands and get 
on with the baking. I hope you'll excuse 
me, sir,” she said over her shoulder as she 
went out. 

Lillingstone walked straight to the win- 
dow, and planted himself in front of Elsie, 
who bent her head still lower than before. 
At last she looked up, for he did not speak. 
A bright smile was on his face, in which 
also was a strong consciousness of the se- 
cret between them. She blushed deeply, 
and lowered her eyes; but presently she 
raised them again as if she had made up 
her mind to say something. 

“May I tell mother that yon’ve been 
here before?” she asked in a timid voice, 
looking a little anxiously at the open door. 
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A shade of vexation passed over his face, 
which made her look down again quickly. 
He drew a chair towards him, and sat 
down. Folding his arms on the corner of 
the little table, he leaned forward to read 
her face. The kitten was summarily dis- 
placed by this movement, and tumbled in 
many somersaults to the floor; but the 
wool in which it was entangled came down 
too, so it rolled off the prize in triumph to 
the chimney-corner, where it soon forgot 
its fall in the distraction of stolen pleas- 
ures. Elsie did not interrupt them: she 
kept up the appearance of knitting in spite 
of the tugging at the wool. 

“ She is certainly very handsome! ” Lil- 
lingstone thought. Then he recollected 
what gross ingratitude it would be, if he 
did not keep up the remembrance of what 
she had done for him. 

“Tt was very good of you to say just 
now you would come out with me, for I 
wanted to speak to you —to explain; to 
tell you the truth, that was my object in 
seeing you to-day. Do you think you 
could come at once ?”’ 

Mrs. Reade came in a minute after, 
and found Lillingstone alone, looking out 
of the window. 

“ You see I have taken your daughter at 
her word, for it is high time I should be 
off,” and he looked at his watch. 

“Well, sir, I won’t hinder you; time 
waits for no man, asthesaying is. Elsie’ll 
be glad enough to put you in the right way, 
though she’s a strange girl for not taking 
much account of people at first.” 

When Elsie returned home, not only 
were the remains of the baking cleared 
away, but the bricks had been washed 
down, and her mother was sitting with 
Grandfather, Rettie and the little ones, 
enjoying the few minutes’ rest before tak- 
ing the bread out of the oven. 

Elsie ran upstairs at once, put something 
carefully into the oak chest, and then 
joined them at thetable. Her mother was 
obliged to suppress her curiosity about 
“the gentleman,” for she did not like to 
question her before the children; and, as 
soon as they had dispersed, they were both 
busy again preparing the men’s supper. 
Later, when this was over, and Elsie had 
gone to her own room for the night, her 
mother came in, and, putting the candle 
out that it might not wake the little one, 
she sat on the edge of the low, white bed, 
and watched Elsie as she stood by the 
open lattice unwinding her hair. The close 
brooding twilight gave rest between the 
hot working-day and the soft summer 
night. Mrs. Reade sat looking at her 
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daughter lazily, till the brown coils had 
spread over Elsie’s shoulders. 

“ Well, child,” she said at last, “how 
did you get on with the gentleman? Do 
you think any better of him now?’ 

“Why?” Elsie asked, with a show of 
surprise. “I didn’t think bad of him, did 
I ? ” 


“ Qne’d say so when you made such a 
trouble about going that little step with 

“ Well, I didn’t want to go at first,” she 
said, looking away from her mother out of 
the window. 

“ What a child you are, to be sure! Any 
- but you would have been pleased, for 

e’s the best-looking and most pleasant- 
spoken young gentleman I’ve seen here 
for many a day.” 

A bright flush of pleasure lighted. up 
Elsie’s face, but it was too dark for her 
mother to see it. She knew that, so she 
turned towards her again, and said laugh- 
ingly, “But I never was ajudge of good 
looks, you know, mother.” 

Mrs. Reade smiled to herself. She 
waited some time expecting Elsie to say 
more; but seeing she was not inclined to 
speak, she did not question her any further. 

“Well,” she said at last, rising, and go- 
ing over to the child in the cot, “I don’t 
know what you may feel, but what with 
the heat and the baking I’m regularly done 
up.” Elsie got up and stood near her 
mother. “See; she’s fast asleep, the little 
duck!” and she kissed Dotty’s flushed 
cheeks. Then, as she turned to leave the 
room, Elsie said, “ May I have your candle, 
mother ? ” 

“Yes; Z don’t want it; but don’t keep 
it too long burning, for we must try to 
make the pound last out the month this 
time.” 

Elsie did not light the candle directly 
her mother shut the door. She went back 
to her place at the window, and waited till 
the house was quiet, save for the heavy 
breathing of her brothers who slept on 
the landing outside. Then she went to 
the chest and raised the lid, taking care to 
manage the awkward iron handle so that 
it should not make a noise. There lay the 
packet which she had put away when she 
came home, and which she had _ been long- 
ing to look at the whole of the evening. 
She took it out, and carried it, with the 
candle, to the window-sill; then she knelt 
down and looked at it; and, although it 
was only an ordinary paper parcel, with 
nothing to indicate what it contained, she 
looked at it in many ways before she 
opened it — even the slight scent that hung 
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about it seemed to her like a glimpse into 
another world. At last, however, she un- 
tied the knot, unfolded it, and there to her 
great delight was a crimson silk handker- 
chief. But this was not the only thing she 
saw. Underneath was acar.l box; which 
had also a crimson border. She was too 
much pleased to open it at once. When 
she lifted the lid carefully, she found, 
under some wadding, an oval piece of 
ivory set in a slight gold rim; on the 
other side was a portrait of Lillingstone. 
Perhaps for sentiment, may be for some 
other motive, he had been taken in the 
boating suit with the open crimson collar. 
The likeness wase well given, as if the 
artist had found congenial work in the del- 
icate outline, the large, dreamy eyes, the 
profusion of dark hair that hid his fore- 
head, and colouring so faultless that it 
would have been captious to dwell too 
much on a certain weakness in the mouth. 
Elsie did not even see this; she still sat 
iooking at the picture, forgetful of her 
mother’s injunction, unconscious of the 
passing time. To her it seemed perfect; 
for on it had fallen the purple light of 
illusion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was Sunday evening, about a month 
after this. All the family were at home. 
Twice that day they had made painful pro- 
cession along the dusty road to church ; 
all except Jacob, who had been using his 
gifts to the edification of a fen-meeting. 
This second attendance was unusual; but 
Grandfather had said that as they were 
such near neighbours, their presence was 
only a fitting mark of respect to Mrs. Lis- 
ter, who had at last died of the effects of 
the fever, and was to be buried after the 
service. The children gave up their after- 
noon stroll with the better grace that the 
dismal ceremony excited their curiosity, 
for they had never seen a funeral before. 
The eagerness of their expectation kept 
them wide awake during the prayers; but 
as soon as the sermon began, this gave way 
to a weird dread which made it seem in- 
tolerable to them. Towards the close of 
it Rettie cofld not control herself any 
longer. “It will be here soon,” she whis- 
pered to little Johnny, and a sympathetic 
shudder ran through the three children. , 
“It” was the coffin, they all knew that, 
though they dared not name it openly. 
Patty peeped over Elsie’s knee to see the 
cause of the diversion, but the awed ex- 
pression of their faces promised her no 
amusement, so she subsided again of her 
own accord, casting a half-envious look at 
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little Dot, who was fast asleep in Mrs. 
Reade’s arms. Then the children were 
quiet again, nervously picking at their 
clothes with fingers that were growing 
colder every minute; for the constraint 
of the place oppressed them, and they 
were fretted by the monotony of a voice 
that spoke but one lesson to them — the 
practical duty of sitting still while “it” 
was slowly and surely coming nearer, and, 
for aught they knew, might he put down 
at their very pew-door, But the sermon 
came to an end at last, and the children, 
elbowing their way through the congre- 
gation, looked cautiously out of the door. 
The procession had only just entered the 
next field; so, while the older members of 
the family joined the knots that were form- 
ing round the porch, they scampered off, 
and settled themselves in a convenient 
place on the churchyard wall, with their 
feet hanging outside, ready for a start in 
case their fears should be realized in any 
definite form. From this well-chosen po- 
sition they enjoyed the excitement of a 
horror seen in security. And when they 
came home, it was a relief to know that 
“it”? was no longer next door. After 
they had had tea the reaction was growing 
into boisterous mirth, when Elsie called 
them in to say their texts. Grandfather 
had taken his place in his oak chair, and 
Elsie had placed the great Bible on his 
knee. He wiped his spectacles with the 
thoughtful slowness of one who feels the 
importance of what he is about to say; 
but the children did not show a corre- 
sponding readiness to come and hear it. 

henever they were on the point of being 
settled, one was sure to rush off on some 
pretext, and so delay the lesson; but they 
were all in their places at last. Jonathan 
had laid aside his pipe, and was fidgeting 
about awkwardly near the back door. 
This was his acknowledgment of his paren- 
tal duties, for hé felt he was more nespon- 
sible since his little ones had lost their 
mother; and, if his presence at this weekly 
catechism was but a slight acquittal of 
them, at least it was not without effort to 
himself. Mrs. Reade was so placed that 
while she commanded the circle of young, 
rosy faces, she could also look past Jona- 
than down the garden path, and see her 
two other sons, who were leaning over the 
pig-sty staring into the fens. To her this 
was a spectacle of unclouded satisfaction ; 
the secret of it lay in herinstinctive preju- 
dice against daughters-in-law. She said 
it was no good to grub up the ground 
after the seed was well in; so, when one 
such evil had been forced upon her, she 
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had made the best of it. But a moderate 
success in one instance did not blind her 
to the risk of future ventures, nor to the 
symptoms which foretell them. There- 
fore, her motherly heart rejoiced, as week 
after week she saw her sons contented 
with the quiet dissipation of a pipe over 
the pig-sty, on the evening consecrated 
above all others to rustic love-making. 
Presently a woman dressed in black ap- 
peared at the wicket. Mrs. Reade rose 
instantly and went out to meet her, for 
she recognized Mrs. Soper, a sister of the 
widower next door, who lived at some dis- 
tance, and had come over for the funeral. 
She had been in constant feud with the 
deceased; but that was no reason why she 
should forego the consideration which the 
occasion aroused. She was a sha 
featured woman with a sallow complexion. 
She wore a bonnet cap, a frame of plaited 
frills secured by a kind of trace behind; it 
left her ears and head bare, but for the 
walnut-sized protuberance which repre- 
sented her back hair. When Mrs. Reade 
held out both hands, and greeted her in 
the crooning tone of kindness adapted to 
her mourning condition, she only sighed, 
and suffered herself to be led into the 
oom, conscious that she was bearing the 
honours of her supposed bereavement with 
becoming meekness and dignity. The 
children hailed her arrival as a signal for 
escape; but Mrs. Reade motioned them 
back to their places. Jonathan, however, 
disappeared altogether. Elsie gave Mrs. 
Soper a chair and went to the doorway, 
where she stood for some time, apparently 
unconscious of the talking inside. The 
old man made some movement to receive 
the guest. 

“ Don’t get up,” she said, looking at him 
sadly, with half-closed eyes; “I only 
thought I’d come in and hev a word with 

e.” 
“ And very kind too, seeing the short 
time you have to be here,” said Mrs. Reade. 

Then there was a pause, but the inevit- 
able awkwardness of it was not aggra- 
vated by the embarrassment which attaches 
to a silence in more refined circles. Here, 
conversation was not an art in daily culti- 
vation; it was restricted to gossip and 
curt remarks exchanged at meals or at 
work. A discussion with unemployed 
hands was a rare event, brought about by 
some social crisis, and attended by the 
formality of a public meeting; no one 
made any attempt to soften the approach 
to the topic of the day, nor to lead up to it 
by allusion to others of secondary import- 
ance. 
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Little Johnny pinched his brother and 
giggled. Rettie reproved this by an ad- 
monitory frown; so they fixed their eyes 
on Mrs. Soper as the person who should 
relieve their suspense, and in the end she 
did not disappoint them. But for some 
time she sat looking straight before her, 
elasping a pocket-handkerchief, which her 
grief had reduced to a damp ball, her 
right forefinger tapping the knuckles of 
her other hand, with a precision at such 
regular variance with the ticking of the 
clock, that it seemed like a pointed con- 
tradiction of that monitor. At last the 
scrooping sound of her chair moving on 
the bricks, warned them that her pent-up 
feelings were about to seek relief in utter- 
ance, the persistent finger became still, 
and she cleared her voice by a preparatory 
cough. 

“Well, she’s gone at last!” she said, 
dropping her eyes with a groan, and pull- 
ing at the corner of her handkerchief. 

“ Yes, a good woman,” said the old man 
slowly, as he took off his spectacles; “she’ll 
be much missed.” 

“I for one’il miss many a little thing 
she used to do for me,” Mrs. Reade added. 
“I’m very sorry for her.” 


“ Missed! for the matter o’ that I don’t, 


know ‘bout bein’ missed. I’m sorry for 
her; but bein’ missed ’s quite another 
thing. She was never but a poor creature. 
I told Samuel so eighteen years ago, and 
my words hev come true.” 

“She was always weakly, you see,” said 
the old man. 

“Weakly! there’s a many ’d be glad to 
be weakly. She was no manager!” and 
Mrs. Soper raised her voice with emphasis 
as she gave out the secret of the eighteen 
years’ disorder. “As I said to Soper as 
we was comin’ along in our tilted cart —” 
‘Bhe made a slight pause, for the tilted 
‘cart was a new acquisition. Mrs. Reade 
would not notice it, so she continued in no 
improved temper, “ As I said, I shouldn’t 
hev minded hevin a little something, just 
to keep her in mind; but if you'll believe 
me, when I come to look over her things 
— ’xcept her Sunday shawl — there wasn’t 
so much as a stockin’ worth the keeping, 
there wasn’t indecd;” and she leaned 
back in her chair, nodding at Mrs. Reade 
with an injured expression. There was a 
pause. “Now no one shall say that o’ me 
stehensomedever the Lord may please to take 
me, and it may come sooner or later like s 
‘thief in the night, as we're told in the 
Seriptures, for I never was one o’ the 
etrong ones; it’s more sperrit than 
strength that J’ve got.” 
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“ No, I know you never could do much,” 
said the old man, supplying the ready sym- 
pathy which he foresaw would be wanti 
in his daughter. Mrs. Reade suppresse 
her amusement at his unhappily worded 
courtesy, but not so completely as to de- 
ceive her visitor, who recollected herself, 
and added hurriedly, — 

“ But for managin’ and orderin’ there’s 
not my equal in the place, though I should 
say it myself.” The old man changed his 
spectacles nervousy from one hand to the 
other, and Mrs. Reade looked at him with 
an idle twinkle in her eye, but she did not . 
come to his help. 

“Well,” he said at last, avoiding her 
look of amusement, and conscious that he 
was not saving himself by a very forcible 
remark, “everybody can’t do alike.” 

“No,—all’s not gifted the same, but 
anybody can be savin’; as for me ‘i 

“ But this poor thing next door,” inter- 
rupted Grandfather, “she never had much 
to save, I’m afraid.” 

“It’s hard to tell what’d be enough for 
some people. She’d got nothin’ left but 
her Sunday shawl, and Sam said he’d like 
to see the girl wear that some day. I told 
him it wouldu’t suit her one bit, but there 
—he’s so pig-headed, it was no good 
speakin’.” 

“Oh! she'll think of her mother, keep- 
sake or no keepsake,” and Grandfather 
shook his head mournfully. 

Mrs. Soper looked disgusted. “ And 
you call that a way of bringin’ up children! 
never sayin’ ’em nay, lettin’ ’em run in and 
out like rabbits in a warren, and if they’re 
not in to meals, keepin’ a warm bit for ’em 
in the oven! I may ha’ been misguided 
in some things, but I know my duty better 
than that. No children hev been sharper 
looked up than mine, though I say it; I’ve 
never forgotten what Solomon said o’ the 
rod, and yet,” she added, after a slight 
pause, “what’s the thanks you get for 
your pains? It often hurts my feelin’s to 
think that if it pleased the Lord to take 
me, p’r’aps they wouldn’t grieve more nor 
if they'd been left to their own ways;” 
and she sighed and sank back in her chair. 
Mrs. Reade deprecated her despondency ; 
this seemed to give her some comfort, for 
she began again with renewed energy, 
“ Leastways they can’t quite forget all I’ve 
taught ’em; and as for hers — they’ve 
turned after their teachin’, sure enough |! 
For I do think it a shameful thing that 
she should have reared but those three, 
and not one of ’em come to her buryin’.” 

“ Why, the lad’s at sea,” broke in Mrs. 
Reade, rather’ sharply, “so there was no 
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thought of his being here; and seeing the 
girls are so far off, and hadn’t money to 
come while she was ill, I don’t think it 
reasonable to expect they’d come now.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Soper, straightening 
herself up, “I must say, I like to see prop- 
ef respect paid; where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way. If they’d a mind, they’d 
have found people to lend ’em the means.” 

'“Tv’s a bad thing for young people to 
get into debt,” said Mrs. Reade, firmly, 
ldoking at her own little people to see 
that the lesson was not lost. They met 
her scrutiny with most docile faces, for 
the weight of morality floating through 
the conversation made it depressing to 
them. 

Meanwhile Grandfather, who liked the 
Lister girls, explained in a gentle tone, 
“ They knew that that was not what their 
mother would have liked. They earn 
their living so slow, it would have been a 
long time before they could have paid it 
off; and she, poor thing, always taught 
them different from that.”. 

Mrs. Soper was not prepared to listen 
to quotations from Mrs. Lister’s school, so 
she spersisted in a sanctimonious tone, 
“There’s a time to cast away stones, and 
a time to gather stones together; and if 
ever there was a time to borrow, it was 
now. Andif so be it had happened that 
they couldn’t pay it again, why, every- 
body must hev somethin’ to put in their 
stomachs, and cover their backs; the Lord 
must provide; but payin’ proper respect 
to their mother after she’s gone’s quite a 
different thing from leavin’ their place, and 
idlin’ about on pretence o’ mindin’ her 
when there was Martha wi’ nothin’ else to 
do.” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Reade 
looked at her guest with stony eyes, and 
bit her lip. The old man felt averse to 
arguing with her any more, so he put on 
his spectacles once more, and said quietly, 
“T’ve a habit of reading a little with the 
young ones every Sunday evening. If 
you don’t mind, we’ll go on.” 

Mrs. Soper did mind, but she knew 
Grandfather’s determined character too 
well to oppose him, and assumed an ap- 
pearance of interest which quite overpow- 
ered the children for the moment; they 
soon forgot their shyness, however, when 
the old man looked slily towards the little 
group and said, “ I suppose there’s no pic- 
ture to-day?” He made a point of nev- 
er expecting a picture, and his surprise al- 
ways enhanced the pleasure of showing 
it, while its weekly recurrence robbed noth- 
ing from its freshness. 
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“Oh yes!” exclaimed all the voices at 
once; “to-day wasn’t a picture day, but 
—s gave us one because we were 80 
good.” 

“Dood!” repeated the baby child in 
explosive delight, as Rettie lifted her down 
from a chair, for it was her privilege to 
carry the picture, and she now waddled to 
her grandfather with-her fat, dimpled arms 
stretched out, triumphantly holding up 
the great placard. On it was painted, in 
very florid colours, a crouss-looking, red- 
haired man in a blue dressing-gown. He 
was seated on a sand-bank, with a yellow 
gourd of prodigious growth poised nicely 
over his head. Anyone at al! familiar with 
Scripture, and with the spccimens of art 
which national schools provide to cultivate 
the taste of their pupiis and stimulate 
their religious enthusiasm, would at on 
recognize this to be Jonah. 

“Now, my dear children, look at this. 
Can any of you tell me what makes Jonah 
look so sad ? ” 

The children’s eyes opened wider, but 
there was no answer. 

“He thinks the pumpkin’s comin’ down 
on his ed!” exclaimed Johnny at last, in a 
burst of intelligence; he had noticed the 
insecure slightness of the stem. 

The look of reprobation with which 
Johnny’s guess was received, had a chill 
ing effect ; this may have been an indirect 
cause of Rettie’s suggestion, murmured in 
a senteutious tone, * The worm!” 

“What worm?” asked Grandfather; 
but, at once recognizing this answer to be 
of more orthodox derivation, he said, “ No, 
dear child, God had not sent the worm 
then; he bad troubled him in other ways. 
It was the wrath of God.” 
Mrs. Soper was ostentatiously* scandal- 
ized. i 
“ Now, children, be careful,” Mrs. Reade 
putin. “Johnny! you know better than 
that ;” but her face beamed with unspoken: 
motherly excuses. 

“ Let us turn to the text,” said the old 
man. “ Rettie, where is it?” 

Rettie began to read in a high nasal key : 
“¢So Jonah went out of the city, and sat 
on the east side of the city, and there made 
him a booth, aud sat under it in the shadow, 
till he might see what would become of the 
city ———’” She stopped. 

Mrs. Soper closed her eyes with an air 
of edification. 

“ Now, my dear children,” said Grand- 
father, “before we go any farther, let us 
think of the lesson we may learn from 
this;”’ and placing his hand on the open 
book, he looked at them over his spectacles, 
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Then to Mrs. Soper, “I hope it doesn’t 
tire you to listen to these questions. 

“Oh, no! it’s right they should be 
brought to think o’ their souls, poor things ; 
specially now, when one’s jest been called 
out from among us.” ~ 

“ Elsie’s goin’ away to-morrow!” Jem- 
my called out. 

It did not accord with Mrs. Soper’s no- 
tions, to encourage children’s remarks ; 
but her love of news made compromise 
with her principles; so she looked over 
Jemmy’s head inquiringly at Mrs. Reade. 

Mrs. Reade nodded, “ Yes, only for a 
few weeks, —to Widow Gaithorne’s.” 

“To Widow Gaithorne’s at Upware? 
How’s that?” : 

“It’s only that she’s let her rooms to a 

entleman, and wants more help than little 
Mary Jane Bailey.” 

“ And what will you do without Elsie?” 

“Do! why, Rettie must take her place. 
It's high time she’d learn to keep house, 
I’m sure; Elsie did it long before she was 
her age,” nodding over to Rettie with a 
brisk look as she spoke; “besides,” she 
added, ““I’d just as soon she didn’t work 
much longer in the sheds.” 

“ And for how long’s Widow Gaithorne 
engaged with her lodger? ” 

“Only tillthe end of the holidays; for 
he’s over at Cambridge, and wants a quiet 

lace, where he won’t be disturbed from 
fis books. He’s no stranger,” she added, 
“for he’s only son in the family where Mrs. 
Gaithorne was so long in service.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Soper, settling her- 
self in her chair, “I don’t want to put any- 
one out o’ heart, but it’s not J should like 
to change places wi’ Elsie, while such 
stories are goin’ about the place.” 

Elsie turned and fixed’an anxious, scru- 
tinizing glance on Mrs. Soper. 

“Yes, stories; sure enough,” she con- 
tinued, answering Mrs. Reade’s look of 
surprise. ‘I'd never get a wink o’ sleep 
in that place ‘long o’ the ghosts they say 
walk about there every night.” 

Elsie fell back into her former listless 
attitude, and looked out into the country 
pre-occupied as before; and Grandfather, 
seeing that gossip was likely to engross all 
attention, closed the book, saying, “ Well, 
children, I suppose that must do for to- 
night.” They all ran out into the garden 
glad to escape, except Rettie, who put her 
chair away slowly, witha look of regret 
for the pleasant hour wasted. She made 
a step to join Elsie, but remembering Mrs. 
Soper’s remark about the ghosts, she went 
and stood near Grandfather to hear what 
more she would say about them. 
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“You’re thinking of what they say about 
the ghosts of the covered way, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Reade, as soon as the little peo- 
ple had left them quiet. “I dov’t set much 
store by such tales; at all events they 
haven’t hurt Mrs. Gaithorne yet.” 

“Oh! of course folks needn’t believe jit 
if they don’t like, but my grandfather saw 
them, and he wouldn’t hev believed it more 
than other people if he hadn’t. He always 
used to say, ‘It’s a nasty country to live in, 
for there’s nothin’ stirrin’ ’bove ground, 
and the dead, who ought to bide quiet in 
their graves, wander about o’ nights in the 
hollows they moled out for their selves 
when livin’.’” 

“Tdon’t think there’s much for those 
who do right to mind,” said Grandfather, 
a3 a corrective to tle rather doubtful ex- 
pression gathering on Rettie’s face; “let 
them be quits with their conscience and 
they needn’t fear.” 

“ Oh dear, no!” said Mrs, Soper, hastily 
returning to the pious tone. “It’s only to 
believe; we’re told that whomsomever be- 
lieves, will be took care of; but the thing 
is, can we be sure when we do believe?” 
and her emphatic fore-finger came again 
into play. 

It fidgeted Mrs. Reade, who brushed 
down her apron vigorously, and exclaimed 
in rousing tone, “Little as may seem to 
be stirring, it’s not everybody has got time 
to bide still wondering, since the cattle- 
plague’s come here. We’ve got more than 
ghosts to expect; it behoves us to look 
alive, and move about a bit.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the old man sadly, 
“there’s many a one was well-to-do at sow- 
ing, will be poor before harvest is over; 
and us working folk will have a hard win- 
ter of it —not that J work now,” he said, 
correcting himself. “I could yet do a 
little, but they won’t let me. They’re 
good boys,” he added in a softened tone as 
he looked at their mother. 

It would have been contrary to Mrs. 
Reade’s nature to make any show of feel- 
ing before Mrs. Soper; so she drew herself 
up still more rigidly ; but, before she fedl 
into her fixed stare out of the window, 
her eyes wandered over his bent shoulders 
and silver hair, with an expression which 
carried some meaning to Rettie, for she 
drew a little nearer and wound her arm 
gently round the old man’s neck. 

“T’ve been told it’s spreadin’ very much 
*bout here,” said Mrs. Soper, in an indiffer- 
ent tone. 

“Yes, but there’s some yards not 
touched. Farmer Brasnell’s is well-nigh 
cleared, but he bought up a lot of old 
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stagers just before it set in, and they say 
he’ll be none the loser.” 

“ He’s a sharp old customer, is old Bras- 
nell,” put in Mrs. Soper with evident en- 
joyment. 

“That he is! and his wife and daughter 
have been busy enough making camphor- 
bags, so that all the cows went about with 
them hanging at their necks.” 

“Yes, I heard that, and that they had ’em 
vaccinated like infants. But hev Widow 
Gaithorne lost any ?” : 

“ No, and the Baileys are all right so far, 
but they’ve had one of theirs shot at the 
parsonage. He did akind action, did Joe; 
one of their cows calved just about the 
time old Peachy’s died, so he gave the calf 
to the old man, and it was a great comfort 
to him at the time. It looked well for 
Bailey, 7 thought, he being out of work, 
and ailing too.” 

“ He was allays a poor thing,” and Mrs. 
Soper’s pinched lips curled in derision of 
such imprudent generosity. 

Rettie did not wait to hear more. It 
was plain to her that they were not going 
to say anything further about the ghosts, 
so she turned away, discontented for the 
second time. The day before, Elsie had 
not had time to chat with her, as she 
usually did on Saturdays; so she loitered 
slowly down the path, vexed that she had 
stayed so long away from Elsie, on her last 
night at home. When she found her at 
the bottom of the garden, she stood still 
for some time in a morbid, fretful mood, 
without drawing her sister’s attention; 
for Elsie, who was on the other side of the 
hedge, did not notice her; she was looking 
into the baskets that held their stock of 
ferns. Presently, as she drew one of these 
to the bank, she stood up. 

“What, Rettie, are you there? you're 
just in time to help me; and now I can 
tell you how to manage them when I'm 
gone.” Rettie moved forward to the gap 
with an unwilling step, but her sister was 
too busy to notice it. “There now, you 
see that one,” she said, pointing to the 
filled basket, “those are what we’ve got 
for Mr. Dobree. You must be very care- 
ful not to let them be hurt in any way, 
for he doesn’t want them to grow, he’ll 
only pick out the best leaves and dry 
them. As for the basket farther on, we 
may as well empty it at once, for that set’s 
finished.” She drew it towards her with a 
stick: “There! catch hold of the handle 
that’s coming up close to you— quick!” 

But Rettie was not quick; and as she 
saw it fall heavily into the water she gave 
a heartfelt “ Oh my!” 
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“ What! has it gone all over you?” 
asked Elsie, letting go her side of the bas- 
ket; for she thought.so deep a sigh was 
caused by a splash on the Sunday frock. 

“No,” said Rettie, stolidly. 

This was an unusual tone, so Elsie 
looked up. “ What’s the matter, Rettie ?” 

“ Why do you want to go away ?” Elsie 
was sorry for the puckered face; so, en- 
couraged by her sympathy, Rettie con- 
tinued, still pouting, “ You don’t know 
when you’il come back, and you’ve been so 
took up with the ferns you hadn’t any 
time to be with us; and it isn’t at all as 
nice as it used to be.’”’ Here she began 
to cry. 

Elsie put her arm round her, and drew 
her to the bank; then-she sat down by 
her side, and began speaking ina sooth- 
ing tone, “You mustn’t forget that I’m 
only going for a very few weeks; and I'll 
come and see you often between whiles. 
You will come and see me too. As to my 
being out lately, it’s because we’ve done 
better this summer by the ferns than 
ever before. We oughtall of us to be glad 
of that.” Here she paused and sat thinking 
for some time. When the sobs grew less 
frequent, she began again: “ And I know 
you'll try to remember all I’ve told you 
about Martha and the little ones, and 
about giving mother as little trouble as 
possible, so that you'll be such a good 
housekeeper ’gainst I come home again. 
And you'll attend to the ferns, won’t you? 
and see that you don’t put the baskets 
away in their place before they’re dried.” 

She got up and busied herself again 
about the ferns. Rettie did not answer; 
she sat looking on listlessly till her sister 
had finished her work ; then she sidled close 
to her and whispered, “ You’re not angry 
with me, Elsie ? ”’ 

“Angry with the child! why should I 
be angry?” she exclaimed, and takin 
Rettie’s face in both her hands she kisse 
away the tears that were beginning to fall 
again. “Now run indoors, for see the 
moon is up, and there’s mother coming, 
wondering why we’ve been zo long.” 

Rettie turned towards the cottage, but 
in spite of Elsie’s assurances, she still 
cherished the heresy “that it wasn’t at all 
as nice as it used to be.” This, however, 
she took good care to conceal, for she had 
nothing definite to complain of; and Mrs. 
Reade’s opinions on the subject of depres- 
sion were decided. Whenever the evil 
appeared in her own family, she met it 
promptly with a thick yellow dose, stirred” 
in @ cracked green teacup kept for the 
purpose. That this was efficacious as a 
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remedy cannot be confidently asserted; 
but that, once taken, it was ever after a 
powerfui stimulus to self-control, was evi- 
dent in Rettie’s cheerful face as she came 


up to her mother, who was standing on the |- 


doorstep, enjoying the splendid Sunday 
loitering —the poor man’s rest, so sweet 
in its completeness, so sad in the narrow- 
ness that forms that completeness. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
VEGETABLE INVADERS. 


THERE are various elements of which 
the vegetable kingdom in any country is 
composed: first, the wild plants which 
grow spontaneously on the soil, and form, 
as it were, a foundation; then come those 
which men have introduced in order to 
bring them under a higher degree of cul- 
ture; and a third class, small in compari- 
son with the other two, composed of 
species which various accidental circum- 
stances have naturalized in a country. 
There is nothing fixed about any of these ; 
time modifies them all; culture gradually 
produces the extinction of wild plants; 
whilst the progress of science, new inter- 
ests, and intercourse with other lands, 
transform the rural economy. Where tlic 
plough leaves the ground untouched, 
spontaneous vegetation changes little; we 
know from the catalogues left us by old 
authors of centuries back, that the same 

@ wild flowers are there, now as then. 

But has this never varied? Formerly, 
it was believed to be so, without even a 
discussion being raised; geology was a 
closed book, buried under our feet; the 
suspicion of its existence was not started. 
Now the book is opened, and sufficient has 
been deciphered to shew that there have 
been a long series of transformations, com- 
mencing in the earliest ages of the world, 
and which will probably continue so 
long as our planet is warmed by the 
sun’s rays, the only source of life on the 
surface of the globe. Happily, the strata 
of this earth have preserved the impress 
of vegetation, and by consulting these her- 
bariums, we can restore in imagination 
the flora of past time. They are, however, 
closely allied; the number of plants now 
living which are found in a fossil state, 
increases daily; and all belong to the 
most recent deposits of our planet. It 
mist not be supposed that these have no 
analogy with the more ancient ones of 
the carboniferous strata; our ferns and 
lycopodiums recall in some degree the 
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trees from which coal has been formed, but 
it cannot be affirmed that a single plant of 
that age has been perpetuated among us; 
the species themselves have disappeared. 
Tie tufa or travertin counts among the 
later geological formations; they are de- 
posits of chalk formed by streams, the 
waters of which are charged with calca- 
reous salts and carbonate of lime. Some 
of these are increasing in the present day, 
such as the tufa of the cascades of Terni, 
Tivoli, and of Kerka, a river of Dalmatia, 
which falls into the Adriatic. The leaves 
and fruits which have fallen into these in- 
crusting waters are covered with succes- 
sive layers of lime, which are moulded into 
the exact ‘shape, with their most delicate 
veins and indentation. Generally, tha 
leaf has disappeared, whilst the model re- 
mains, preserved in the mass of tufa, and 
giving a certain testimony that the trees 
with which these streams were formerly 
shaded are’ the same as now form our for- 
ests. There are elder trees, nut trees, 
oaks, elms, poplars, willows, laurels, vines, 
and the Judas tree; but some have disap- 
peared from the region where they then 
grew, and have either migrated to the 
north or south. Three kinds of pines for- 
merly existing on the Mediterranean shore 
are no longer there ; one has taken refuge 
in the Alps, the second in the Cevennes, 
the third in the higher regions of the Pyr- 
enees. Sometimes the living specimen of 
the mould in the tufa must be sought for 
far to the south; thus, a fern which once 
grew at Ain is now only seen in the Cana- 
ries, in Spain, and in Italy. The oleander, 
the pomegranate, and the Judas tree are 
no longer denizens of Lyon, as they once 
were; but these researches show that the 
fiz, the vine, and the walnut are trees in- 
digenous to France. and not imported from 
other countries. There is but one kind 
of palm tree now growing in Europe; it 
may be met with in Spain, Italy, Corsica, 
Greece, and Sardinia. One existed at Nico 
at the beginning of this century, but was 
destroyed by the intemperate zeal of bo- 
tanical collectors. Asia and America are 
the true countries of this beautiful form, 
yet the remains of several other kinds 
have been found, which have not survived 
the vicissitudes of climate. 

In Switzerland, where M. Heer, one of 
the first botanists of the present time, has 
been carrying on his researches, the strata 
at the southern extremity of the Lake of 
Ziirich shew numerous imprints of fruit 
and leaves; among which may be recog- 
nized many of our forest trees, and t'03e 
aquatic plants which are still to be found 























in the marshes of the country. Thus, 
we gather that after the retreat of the 

reat glaciers which covered Switzerland, 

ermany, France, and Italy, the forests 
were very similar to those of the present 
day, in a climate probably a little colder 
than our own; whilst that of northern 
regions was decidedly warmer. At this 
epoch, Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen 
were covered with vast forests of cypress 
and pines; whilst in the Miocene period, 
the vegetation of Central Europe was that 
of tropical countries, and analogous to 
what now obtains in Carolina, Florida, and 
Georgia —the larger growths of Provence 
and Languedoc assimilating to those of 
the Canary Islands. 

On the sides of the steepest rocks in 
the Pyrenees, the traveller sees with sur- 
prise a large tuft of leaves with a pretty 
bunch of blue flowers in the centre. The 
roots of this plant (amondia Pyrenaica) 
penetrate into the smallest fissures of the 
stone, and grow vigorously without any 
other nourishment than the water they 
absorb and the air they breathe. It is 
curious to find that, limited as it is to these 
mountains, and to those of Mont Serrat in 
Catalonia, it is the only representative in 
Western Europe of the exotic family of 
Cyrtandracee. The two kinds nearest to 
it grow in the mountains of Roumelia and 
in those of Japan; all the other species 
are spread over Nepaul and the Indian 
Archipelago. It is evidently a stranger in 
the midst of its surrounding vegetation. 
In the same mountains, botanists discov- 
ered afew years ago, at a height of from 
six to eight thousand feet, a low-growing 
plant with a very strong stem, which turn- 
ed out to be one of the family Dioscorea, 
to which belongs the Jgnama of China and 
other kinds which are spread over tropical 
Asia and America. This is the only Ku- 
ropean representative; and it is no less 
surprising that it should have been discov- 
ered on the edge of the eternal snow, than 
if a monkey, a paroquet, or a humming- 
bird had been met with there. These ex- 
otic plants lead back the thoughts to the 
flora which preceded ours, when the height 
and connection of the continent were very 


different to what they are,in the present’ 


day. 

N aturalists have studied with particular 
care the flora of islands, where, in a cir- 
cumscribed space, nature offers a small 
and limited vegetable kingdom. Rous:eau, 
when living in a little island in the Lake 
of Bienne, projected the idea of a “ Flora 
petrinsularis,” a study full of teaching and 
of surprises,’ raising problems which are 
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still far from being resolved. Thus, in the 
British Isles, thero is not a single speeits 
belonging exclusively to them ; all, except- 
ing two, are found on the European conti- 
nent, so it is naturally concluded that they 
have been subject to a great vegetable in- 
vasion like Denmark and Normandy. But 
there are other islands, on the contrary, 
such as Madagascar, the Canaries, and the 
Galapagos, which have a flora entirely dif- 
ferent from the nearest continent. Ed- 
ward Forbes was the first to point out 
that England and Scotland had been 
colonized by arctic plants during the gla- 
ciary period; when the climate softened, 
these took up their abode in the mountains; 
then came the epoch when England was 
united to the continent. The same sub- 
marine forests are found on the coasts of 
England and France, and the former was 
but a promontory of the latter, like Finis- 
terre. The plants of Picardy propagated 
themselves in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and in the counties of Cork and Waterford 
in Ireland, and, at the present day, similar 
ones are growing in the peninsula of 
which Cherbourg forms the extremity. 
This vegetable migration has not been 
able to pass over our coasts; the coolness 
of the climate placed an impassable barrier 
to its fartheradvance. These species have 
been classified under the Armorican type. 
Another still more numerous tribe invaded 
our shores from the north of France and 
Germany, and have occupied the greater 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
though, as regards the last country, man 
never crossed St. George’s Channel. I 
all these classes couid be divided among 
the boreal, the Germanic, and the Armori- 
cin, there would be little difficulty to the 
botanist; but in the south of Ireland we 
find the arbutus, six kinds of saxifrage, 
iand three heaths, all strangers, and com- 
| mon to the Pyrenees and Asturias, afford- 
j ing a proof of the ancient geological con- 
‘nection between that country and the 
| Gulé of Gascony. One of these plants is 
found in the Azores, and we begin to seo 
the first lineaments of that continent men- 
tioned by Plato, and long treated as fabu- 
‘lous, rising out of the ocean, which geol- 
ogy, in agreement with botanical geogra- 
phy, tends to reconstitute. There are two 
other plants, the eriocaulon and spiranthes, 
which are also found in America. The 
first, growing in the peat-marshes of the 
island of Skye, and in the Irish lakes near 
the sea, isthe only European representa- 
tive of the exotic family of Restiaceg, 
which is spread over Australia, the Capo 
of Good Hope, and Brazil. The other is 
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an orchid of Newfoundland and the North- 


ern States. The introduction of these 
plants by ships cannot be entertained, be- 
cause they both belong to fresh water, and 
could not have been brought by currents 
or in the ballast of ships. 

If we turn to other archipelagoes, we 
find four groups on the coast of Africa. 
The traveller landing at Madeira is struck 
with the European character of the vege- 
tation, resembling that of the south and 
the shores of the Mediterranean; but if 
we penetrate to Porto Santo and the rocks 
of Desertas, in the mountains and ravines, 
there are African, Asiatic, and American 

lants which Hooker classifies as the At- 
antic species. The presence of these is 
extraordinary, and exactly as if we met 
with varieties in Jersey unknown on the 
coasts of France and England. It must be 
understood, however, that man has greatly 
changed the primitive flora of Madeira. 
When the Portuguese discovered it in 1419, 
the island was covered with forests; the 
new colonists set them on fire, and they 
burned for seven years. The vine and the 
sugar-cane flourished admirably on this 
soil covered with ashes, but how many 
plants must have perished during this long 
conflagration. At Porto Santo, a rabbit 
and its young were put on shore in 1418; 
and their descendants multiplied so rap- 
idly, that the colonists themselves were 
afraid of death by starvation, as they 
browsed upon everything they could reach. 

The Canary Islands, which are much 
nearer to Africa, have a flora which has 
scarcely anything in common with that 
country. Outof a thousand species, many 
are not found in any other part of the 
world, and others belong to the Mediterra- 
nean. Passing on to the Azores, we find 
the common heath andthe Dabecia poly- 
folia of Ireland and Western France and 
Spain. The Campanula Vidali only exists 
on the steep rocks of the Isle of Flores, 
the seed of which has been sent to Eng- 
land: it has grown and multiplied, and is 
now in greater abundance here than in its 
native land. Nearer to America, the 
Azores ought to have more of its vegeta- 
tion than Madeira and the Canaries; yet 
the contrary is the case, and many plants 
common to the latter are wholly unknown 
in the former. In the Cape de Verd Isl- 
ands, which have been explored by Hook- 
er and Lowe, the flora seems to be a pro- 
longation of that of the African Sahara. 
In the mountains, there are a few species 
of the European type, but not a single one 
belonging to the three other archipelagoes, 
the dragon-tree only excepted. 
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The island of St Helena, lost in the im- 
mensity of the Atlantic Ocean, is of volcanic 
origin. When first discovered, it was cov- 
ered with forests, which descended down 
the ravines to the very borders of the sea; 
now all is bare, destroyed, not by fire, but 
by the teeth of the wild goat. Introduced 
in 1513, they multiplied to such a degree, 
that seventy years after, Captain Caven- 
dish saw them in flocks above a mile long. 
In 1709, a few forests still existed, and one 
of the trees which grew in them, the ebony, 
was cut down to feed the lime-kilns. The 
governor wrote to the directors of the East 
India Company for permission to destroy 
the goats and preserve the forests; to 
which they replied, that the goats were 
worth more than the ebony. A century 
after, in consequence of other remonstran- 
ces, the goats were banished, and the indig- 
enous vegetation reappeared, when a new 
disaster arrived. General Beatson intro- 
duced a number of plants foreign to the 
island: the briers, brooms, willows, and 
poplars of England; heaths from the 
Cape; trees from Australia; and weeds 
from America. They all grew and multi- 
plied prodigiously. Happily, Dr. Burchell 
had previously formed his herbarium, 
which is at Kew, and from which Dr. 
Hooker has constituted a primitive flo- 
ra, consisting of forty species, which are 
found in no other part of the world. 
Among them is the singular wood which 
the colonists denominate gumwood-tree, 
and nearly allied to our European conyza. 

Passing over the equator to another 
hemisphere, is the isle of Kerguelen, per- 
petually beaten by an angry sea, and sur- 
rounded by icebergs, sterile as one of the 
arctic regions. It is a black volcanic mass, 
surrounded by shoals, which led Captain 
Cook to call it the Island of Desolation. 
At a distance, it seems denuded of all veg- 
etation; but on approaching, there are 
seen round tufts of an umbelliferous plant, 
and a few grasses, which border the shore 
in sheltered bays. Anderson, the natu- 
ralist of Captain Cook’s expedition, found 
only eighteen species; but still later, 
Hooker has increased them to a hundred 
and fifty. One of them, a gigantic cruci- 
fer, resembling a cabbage, was called by 
the English sailors the Kerguelen cabbage : 
for a hundred and thirty days this formed 
the only food of a crew of a hundred and 
twenty men, among whom the first symp- 
toms of scurvy had appeared. Dr. Hook- 
er, out of gratitude, called it after Sir John 
Pringle, who was known by his researches 
into this disease; but the Pringlea has no 
affinity with other species in the southern 
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hemisphere. Another plant, of the genus 
Lyellia, is also indigenous to Kerguelen, 
and recalls the type of Alpine plants in 
the chain of the Andes. 

Next, we reach the large archipelago of 
the South Sea, including New Zealand. 
About a thousand phanerogames are to be 
found there. When analyzing them, the 
botanist cannot fail to be surprised again 
at this anomaly, that the greater number 
of kinds in te Zealand are not to be 
found in the nearest continent, that of 
Australia; and that the others also exist 
in South America, which is separated from 
it by a third part of the globe’s circumfer- 
ence. In Australia, the forests are all but 
exclusively composed of the acacia and 
eucalyptus, so common in the gardens 
about Nice; but none of these trees are 
indigenous to the forests of New Zealand. 
Yet the climate is not unfavourable to 
their growth, as evidenced by their rapid 
increase in these cases where they have 
been introduced. 

The plants which belong to European 
classes are almost all aquatic, but nothing 
in the organization of the seeds can ex- 
plain their transport from one hemisphere 
to the other. Those species which may 
be classed as American include one tree, 
the Edwardsia grandiflora, and many kinds 
of fuchsia and calceolaria, well known to 
the lovers of horticulture; yet they do not 
grow in Australia or any other part of the 
globe excepting the temperate zones of 
South America. These peculiarities are 
reproduced on the smaller islands: that 
which bears the name of Lord Howe con- 
tains five species of the palm-tree peculiar 
to itself, and apparently belonging to the 
genus Seaforthia. The other plants may 
be found in Norfolk Island, to which we 
owe the pine of that name, but the vege- 
table characteristics of Austrialia are 
wholly absent. : 

Many problems arise in the mind of the 
observer when these facts are considered. 
It must not be forgotten that our present 
flora is the result of transformations 
carried on during thousands of years, 
leaving behind them obscure and isolated 
traces. The plants which lived in the 
tertiary or quaternary periods — such as 
the laurel, the pomegranate, the fig-tree — 
represent a primitive population which has 
survived all revolution, and not succumbed 
in the unequal struggle of great invasions 
of vegetation from near or distant conti- 
nents. It is the same with plants as with 
races —the weaker and fewer in number 
fall before the more vigorous and fruitful. 
The plants of Europe seem to share the 
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qualities of the men: they now dominate 
in the Canaries, Azores, and Madeira; 
they are invading many regions of Amer- 
Thane play the same part in New Zea- 
and. 

How, then, have these immigrations 
taken place, and do they testify to a former 
union of islands with the nearest conti- 
nents? As far as England is concerned, 
this fact seems to beincontrovertible ; but 
it must be doubtful as regards other 
islands, such as Madagascar, Galapagos; 
and the Falkland Islands, the flora of which 
is so different from the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Naturalists who refuse to accept 
this explanation believe in the transport 
of seeds by migratory birds. So trifling a 
cause might in a series of ages produce 
considerable results; and the vegetation 
of the Faroe Islands naturally explains it- 
self in the millions of sea-birds which sum- 
mer in the north of Europe, and pass the 
winter in the south. The currents of sea- 
water must also not be overlooked: Lin- 
nus was well aware that the Gulf-stream 
brought seeds from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the coasts of Scotland and Norway. A 
seed of the climbing mimosa has been picked 
up among the pebbles of the North Cape, 
while many others, after being in the 
water for a time, lose their powers of ger- 
mination. In support of this theory, the 
reefs of coral have been adduced, which, 
rising out of the Pacific Ocean, are in time 
covered with palm-trees, herbaceous plants, 
and animals imported from neighbouring 
islands; but for many this is not conclu- 
sive, and they adhere to the opinion of the 
ancient union between Europe and Amer- 
ica. Life is too short, and the organiza- 
tion of scientific proofs for a long period 
has not been tried, whilst analogy and in- 
duction permit us to say: “Nothing in 
nature is immutable.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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WITH ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON YOUNG 
ANIMALS, 


THE exquisite skill and accurate knowl- 
edge observable in the lives of the lower 
animals, which men generally have regard- 
ed as instimetive — born with them — have 
ever been subjects of wonder. In the 
hands of the natural theologian, whose 
armoury has been steadily impoverished 
in proportion as mystery has given way 
before science, instinct is still 4» powerful 
weapon. When the divine expatiates on 
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the innate wisdom and the marvellous un- 
taught dexterity of beasts, birds, and in- 
sects, he is in little danger of being checked 
by the men of science. His learned ene- 
mies are dumb, when in triumph he asks 
the old question : — 


** Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? ’’ 


The very little that our psychologists have 
done for instinct may be told in a few 
words. The only theory of instinct, of 
the nature of an explanation, is that put 
forward by Mr. Herbert Spencer as part 
of his philosophy of evolution; but, as a 
theory, it is only beginning to be under- 
stood and appreciated among scientific 
men; while some eminent thinkers ques- 
tion the reality of the phenomena to be 
explained. Profezsor Bain, our other psy- 
chologist, and his able fellowing of trained 
disciples, simply discredit the alleged facts 
of instinct. Unfortunately, however, in- 
stead of putting the matter to the test of 
observation and experiment, they have 
contented themselves with criticizing the 
few accidental observations that have been 
recorded, and with arguing against the 
probability of instinctive knowledge. In 
defending the Berkeleian Theory of Vision, 
Professor Bain, in answer to the assertion 
that the young of the lower animals mani- 
fest an instinctive perception of distance 
by the eye, contends that “there does not 
exist a body of careful and adequate ob- 
servations on the carly movements of ani- 
mals.” Writing long ago on the same 
subject, Mr. Mill also, while admitting that 
“the facts relating to the young of the 
lower animals have been loug felt to be a 
real stumbling-block in the way of the 
theory,” maintains, that “our knowledge 
of the mental operations of animals is too 
imperfect to enable us to affirm positively 


that they have this instinct.” Denying 
the facts, however, was not Mr. Mill’s 


mode of savivg the theory. He was rather 
of opinion that the “animals have to us an 
inexplicabie facility both of finding and se- 
lecting the objects which their wants re- 
quire.” ILow very inexplicable, he con- 
ceives, their mental operations may possi- 
bly be, may be gathered from the fact of 
his suggesting an experiment to ascertain 
whether a blind duckling might not find 
the water as readily as one having sight. 
The position of psychologists of the too 
purely analytical school, however, is not 
that the facts of instinct are inexplicable, 
but that they are incredible. This view 
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is set out most explicitly in the article on 
Instinct in “Chamber’s Encyclopedia.” 
Thus: “It is likewise said that the chick 
recognizes grains of corn at first sight, 
and can so direct its movements as to 
pick them up at once; being thus able to 
know the meaning of what it sees, to 
measure the distance of objects instinct- 
ively, and to graduate its movements to 
that knowledge — all which is, in the pres- 
ent state of our acquaintance with the 
laws of mind, wholly incredible.” And it 
is held, that all the supposed examples of 
instinct may be —for anything that has 
yet been observed to the contrary — noth- 
ing more than cases of rapid learning, 
imitation, or instruction. 

Thus it would appear that with regard 
to instinct we have yet to ascertain the 
facts. With a view to this end, I have 
made many observations and experiments, 
mostly on chickens. The question of in- 
stinct, as opposed to acquisition, has been 
discussed chiefly in connection with the 
perceptions of distance and direction by 
the eye and the ear. Against the instinct- 
ive character of these perceptions it is 
argued, that as distance means movement, 
locomotion, the very essence of the idea 
is such as cannct be taken in by the eye 
or ear; that what the varying sensations 
and feelings of sight and hearing corre- 
spond to, must be got at by moving over 
the ground—by experience. On the 
other hand, it is alleged that, though as 
regards man the prolonged helplessness of 
infancy stands in the way of the observer, 
we have only to look at the young of the 
lower animals to see that as a matter of 
fact they do not require to go through the 
process of learning the meaning of their 
sensations in relation to external things; 
that chickens, for example, rua about, 
pick up crumbs, and follow the call of 
their mother tnmediately on leaving the 
shell. For putting this matter to the test 
of experiment, chickens, therefore, are 
most suitable and convenient subjects. I 
have observed and experimented on more 
than fifty chickens, taking them from 
under the hen while yet in the eggs. But 
of these, not one on emerging from the 
shell was in a condition to manifest an ac- 
quaintance with the qualities of the outer 
world. On leaving the shell they are wet 
and helpless; they struggle with their 
legs, wings, and necks, but are unable to 
stand or hold up their heads. Soon, how- 
ever, they may be distinctiy seen and felt 
pressing against and endeavouring to keep 
in contact with any warm object. They 
advance very rapidly. I have seen them 
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hold up their heads well, peck at objects, 
and attempt to dress their wings when only 
between four and five hours old. But 
there is no difficulty in conceiving that, 
with great spontaneity and a strong pow- 
er of association, much might be learned 
in four or five hours. Professor Bain is 
of opinion, from observations of his own 
on anewly dropped lamb, that “a power 
that the creature did not at all possess nat- 
urally, got itself matured as an acquisition 
in afew hours.” Accordingly, in the ab- 
sence of precautions, the time that must 
elapse before chickens have acquired 
enough control over their muscles to en- 
able them to give evidence as to their in- 
stinctive power of interpreting what they 
see and hear, would suffice to let in the 
contention that the eye and the ear may 
have had opportunities of being educated. 
To obviate this objection with respect to 
the eye, I had recourse to the following 
expedient. Taking eggs just when the 
little prisoners had begun to break their 
way out, I removed a piece of the shell, 
and before they lad opened their eyes 
drew over their heads little hoods, which, 
being furnished with an elastic thread at 
the lower end, fitted close round their 
necks. The material of these hoods was 
in some cases such as to keep the wearers 
in total darkness; in other instances it 
was semi-transparent. Some of them 
were close at the upper end, others had a 
small aperture bound with an elastic 
thread, which held tight round the base 
of the bill. In this state of blindness — 
the blindness was very manifest—lI al- 
lowed them to remain from one to three 
days. The conditions under which these 
little victims of human curiosity were first 
permitted to see the light were then care- 
fully prepargd. TFrequently the interest- 
ing little subject was unhooded on the cen- 
tre of atable covered with a large sheet 
of white paper, on which a few small in- 
sects, dead and alive, had been placed. 
From that instant every movement, with 
the date thereof, as shown by the watch, 
was put on record. Never in the columns 
of a Court Journal were the doings of the 
most royal personage noted with such 
faithful accuracy. This experiment was 
performed on twenty separate chickens 
at different times, with the following re- 
sults. Almost invariably they seemed a 
little stunned by the light, remained mo- 
tionless for several minutes, and continued 
for some time less active than before they 
were unhooded. Their behaviour, how- 
ever, was in every case conclusive against 
the theory that the perceptions of distance 
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and direction by the eye are the result of 
experience, of associations formed in the 
history of each individual life. Often at 
the end of two minutes they followed with 
their eyes the movements of crawling in- 
sects, turning their heads with all the pre- 
cision of an old fowl. In from two to Gf- 
teen minutes they pecked at some speck 
or insect, showing not merely an_instinct- 
ive perception of distance, but an original 
ability to judge, to measure distance, with 
something like infallible accuracy. They 
did not attempt to seize things beyond 
their reach, as babies are said to grasp at 
the moon; and they may be said to have 
invariably hit the objects at which they 
struck — they never missed by more than 
a hair’s breadth, and that too, when the 
specks at which they aimed were no big- 
ger and less visible, than the smallest dot 
of anit. ‘To seize between the points of 
the mandibles at the very instant of strik- 
ing seemed a more difficult operation. I 
have seen achicken scize and swallow an 
insect at the first attempt; most frequent- 
ly, however, they struck five or six times, 
lifting once or twice before they succeeded 
in swaliowing their first food. The un- 
acquired power of following by sight was 
very plainly exemplified in. the case of a 
chicken that, after being unhooded, sat 
complaining and motionless for six min- 
utes, when I placed my hand on it fora 
few seconds. On removing my hand the 
chicken immediately followed it by sight 
backward and forward and all round tho 
table. To take, by way of example, tho 
observations in a single case a little in de- 
tail: — A chicken that had been made the 
subject of experiments on hearing, was un- 
hooded when nearly three days old. For 
six minutes it sat chirping and looking 
about it; at the end of that time it fol- 
lowed with its head and cyes the move- 
ments of a fly twelve inches distant; at 
ten minutes it made a peck at its own 
toes, and the next instant it made a vig- 
orous dart at the fly, which had come 
within reach of its neck, and seized and 
swallowed it at tho first stroke; for seven 
minutes more it sat calling and looking 
about it, when a hive-bee coming sufliziently 
near was seized at a dart and thrown some 
distance, much disabled. For twenty min- 
utes it sat on the spot where its eyes had 
been unveiled without attempting to walka 
step. It was then placed on rough groand 
within sight and call of » hen with a 
brood of its own age. After standing 
chirping for about a minute, it started off 
towards the hen, displaying as keen a per- 
ception of the qualities of the outer world 
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as it was ever likely to possess in after 
life. It never required to knock its head 
against a stone to discover that there was 
“no road that way.” It leaped over the 
smaller obstacles that lay in its path and 
ran round the larger, reaching the mother 
in as nearly a straight line as the nature 
of the ground would permit. This, let it 
be remembered, was the first time it had 
ever walked by sight.* 

_ It would be out of place here to at- 
tempt to indicate the full psychological 
bearing of these facts. But this much 
may be affirmed, that they put out of 
court all those who are prepared only to 
argue against the instinctive perception by 
the eye of the primary qualities of the ex- 
ternal world. hen stripped of all super- 
fluous learning, the argument against this 
and every other alleged case of instinctive 
knowledge is simply that it is unscientific 
to assume an instinct when it is possible 
that the knowledge in question may have 
been acquired in the ordinary way. But 
the experiments that have been recounted 
are evidence that ‘pow’ to experience chick- 
ens behave as if they already possessed 
acquaintance with the established order 
of nature. A hungry chick that never 
tasted food is able, on seeing a fly or 
a spider for the first time, to bring into 
action muscles that were never so exer- 
cised before, and to perform a series of 


* Since writing this article, I see it stated in Mr. 
Darwin’s new book, “ The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals,” that “the wonderful 
power which a chicken possesses only a few hours 
after being hatched, of picking up small particles of 
food, seems to be started into action through the 
sense of hearing; for, with chickens hatched by ar- 
tificial heat, a good observer found that ‘ making a 
noise with a finger-nail against a board, in imitation 
of the hen-mother, first taught them to peck at their 
meat.’”” My own observations give no countenance 
whatever to this view: —(1) I have frequently ob- 
served chickens finally hatched in a flannel nest over 
ajar of hot water and left undisturbed for a few 
hours, begin, immediately after the covering was re- 
moved, and while they still sat nestling together, to 
pick at each other’s beaks and at specks of oatmeal 
when these were dropped on them, all noise being 
as far as possible avoided. (2) Each of the twenty 
chickens made subjects of the experiment described 
in the text, began to eat without any assistance from 
the sense of hearing; the greatest possible stillness 
being maintained and required during the experi- 
ment. (3) Chickens picked up food though ren- 
dered deaf while yet in the shell. One of these, de- 
prived of both sight and hearing at its birth, was 
unhooded when three days old, and nine minutes 
after it ey pursued a large blue fly a distance 
of two feet, pecking at it several times: this bird 
presen perfectly deaf. Another with its ears simi- 

arly closed, was taken from the dark when a day 
and a half old, and when an experiment was being 
tried to ascertain whether it was perfectly deaf— 
which it turned out to be —it -¥ to pick up and 
swallow small crumbs. What in this case really 
surprised me was that, the gum te in closing 
its ears having also sealed up one of its eyes, it nev- 
ertheless picked up crumbs by sight of its one eye 
almost if not altogether as well as if it had had two. 
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delicately adjusted movements that end in 
the capture of the insect. This I assert as 
the result of careful observation and ex- 
periment; and it cannot be answered but 
by observation and experiment at least as 
extensive. It is no doubt common for 
scientific men to discredit new facts, for no 
other reason than that they do not fit with 
theories that have been raised on too nar- 
row foundations; but when they do this 
they are only geologists or psychologists 
— they are not philosophers. 

Before passing to the Pn of the 
ear, it may be mentioned that, instead of 
hooding chickens, which had the advantage 
of enabling me to make many interesting 
observations on them when in a state of 
blindness, I occasionally put a few eggs, 
when just chipped, into a flannel bag made 
for the purpose. In this bag the hatching 
was completed artificially, and the chick- 
ens allowed to remain in the dark from 
one to three days. When placed in the 
light they deported themselves as regards 
sight in the manner already described. 
For the purpose of merely testing the per- 
ceptions of the eye or the ear this is by 
far the easier experiment. The hooding 
process requires considerable delicacy of 
manipulation, and the chickens are very 
liable to be injured. 

With respect now to the space percep- 
tions of the ear, which, in man at least, 
even Mr. Spencer regards as acquired by 
each individual. Chickens hatched and 
kept in the said bag for a day or two, 
when taken out and placed nine or ten 
feet from a box in which a hen with chicks 
were concealed, after standing for a min- 
ute or two, uniformly, set off straight for 
the box in answer to the call of the hen, 
which they had never seen and never be- 
fore heard. This they did struggling 
through the grass and over rough ground, 
when not yet able to stand steadily on 
their legs. Nine chickens were thus ex- 
perimented upon, and each individual 
gave the same positive results, running to 
the box scores of times, and from every 
possible position. To vary the experi- 
ment I tried the effect of the mother’s 
voice on hooded chickens. These, when 
left to themselves, seldom made a forward 
step, their movements were round and 
round, and backward; but when placed 
within five or six feet of the mother, they, 
in answer to her call, became much more 
lively, began to make little forward jour- 
neys, and soon followed her by sound 
alone, though, of course, blindly, keeping 
their heads close to the ground and knock- 
ing against everything that lay in their 
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path. Only three chickens were made 
subjects of this experiment. Another ex- 
periment consisted in rendering chickens 
deaf for a time by sealing their ears with 
several folds of gum paper before they 
had escaped from the shell. I tried at 
different times to stop the ears of a good 
many in this way, but a number of them 
got the papers off, others were found not 
uite deaf, and only three remained per- 
ectly indifferent to the voice of the moth- 
er when separated from them by only an 
inch board. These had their ears opened 
when between two and three days old, 
and on being placed within call of the 
mother hidden in a box, they, after turn- 
ing round a few times, ran straight to the 
spot whence came what must have been 
very nearly, if not actually, the first sound 
they had ever heard. It seems scarcely 
necessary to make any comment on these 
facts. ‘They are conclusive against the 
theory that, in the history of each life, 
sounds are at first but meaningless sensa- 
tions; that the direction of the sounding 
object, together with all other facts con- 
cerning it, must be learned entirely from 
experience. 

f now it be taken as established that in 
the perceptions of the eye and the ear, 
chickens at least manifest an instinctive 
knowledge of the relations and qualities 
of external things, the popular belief that 
the special knowledge, the peculiar art 
and skill, so marked in the various species 
of animals, come to them mostly without 
the labour of acquisition, is at once freed 
from all antecedent improbability. In the 
way of direct evidence, the little that I 
have been able to observe in this wide field 

oes to prove that the current notions are 
in accordance with fact. We have seen 
that chickens follow the call of their moth- 
er before they have had any opportunity of 
associating that sound with pleasurable 
feelings; and one or two observations, 
which must be taken for what they are 
worth, support the general opinion that 
they have an equally instinctive dread of 
their more deadly enemies. When twelve 
days old one of my little protégés, while 
running about beside me, gave the pecu- 
liar chirr whereby they announce the ap- 
= of danger. I looked up, and be- 
old a sparrow-hawk was hovering at a 
great height over head. Having subse- 
quently procured a young hawk, able to 
take only short flights, I made it fly over a 
hen with her first brood, then about a 
week old. In the twinkling of an eye 
most of the chickens were hid among 
grass and bushes. The hen pursued, and 
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scarcely had the hawk touched the ground, 
about twelve yards from where she had 
been sitting, when she fell upon it with 
such fury that it was with difficulty that I 
was able to rescue it from immediate 
death. Equally striking was the effect of 
the hawk’s voice when heard for the first 
time. A young turkey, which I had 
adopted when chirping within the un- 
cracked shell, was on the morning of the 
tenth day of its life eating a comfortable 
breakfast from my hand, when the young 
hawk, in a cupboard just beside us, gave a 
shrill chip, chip, chip. Like an arrow the 
poor turkey shot to the other side of the 
room, and stood there motionless and 
dumb with fear, until the hawk gave a 
second cry when it darted out at the open 
door right to the extreme end of the pas- 
sage, and there, silent and crouched in a 
corner, remained for ten minutes. Several 
times during the course of that day it 
again heard these alarming sounds, and in 
every instance with similar manifestations 
of fear. Unfortunately, my hawk coming 
to an untimely end, I was prevented from 
proceeding with observations of this class. 
But these few were so marked and unmis- 
takeable in their character that I have 
thought them worth recording. 

There are instincts, however, yet to be 
mentioned, concerning the reality of which 
I have thoroughly satisfied myself. The 
early attention that chickens give to their 
toilet is a very useful instmet, about which 
there can be no question. Scores of times 
I have seen them attempt to dress their 
wings when only a few hours old — indeed 
as soon as they could hold up their heads, 
and even when denied the use of their 
eyes. The art of scraping in search of 
food, which if anything might be acquired 
by imitation—for a hen with chickens 
spends the half of her time in scratching 
for them —is nevertheless another indis- 
putable case of instinct. Without any op- 
portunities of imitation, when kept quite 
isolated from their kind, chickens began to 
scrape when from two to six days old. 
Generally, ‘the condition of the ground 
was suggestive; but I have several times 
seen the first attempt, which consists of a 
sort of nervous dance, made on a smooth 
table. As an example of unacquired dex- 
terity, I may mention that on placing four 
ducklings a day old iv the open air for the 
first time, one of them almost immediately 
snapped at and caught a fly on the wing. 
More interesting, however, is the deliberate 
art of catching flies practised by the tur- 
key. When not a day and a half old I 
observed the you.g turkey already spoken 
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of slowly pointing its beak at flies and 
other small insects without actually peck- 
ing at them. In doing this, its head could 
be seen to shake like a hand that is at- 
tempted to be held steady by a visible 
effort. This I observed and recorded 
when I did not understand its meaning. 
For it was not until after, that I found it 
to be the invariable habit of the turkey, 
when it sees a fly settled on any object, to 
steal on the unwary insect with slow and 
measured step until sufficiently near, when 
it advances its head very slowly and stead- 
ily till within an inch or so of its prey, 
which is then seized by a sudden dart. If 
all this can be proved to be instinct, few, I 
think, will care to maintain that anything 
that can be learned from experience may 
not also appear as an intuition. The evi- 
dence I have in this case, though not so 
abundant as could be wished, may yet, 
perhaps, be held sufficient. I have men- 
tioned that this masterpiece of turkey 
cleverness when first observed, was in the 
incipient stage, and, like the nervous dance 
that precedes the actual scraping, ended 
in nothing. I noted it simply as ay odd 
performance that I did not understand. 
The turkey, however, which was never out 
of my sight except when in its flannel bag, 
persisted in its whimsical pointing at flies, 
until before many days I was delighted to 
discover that there was more in it than 
my philosophy had dreamt of. I went at 
once to the flock of its own age. They 
were following a common hen, which had 
brought them out; and as there were no 
other turkeys about the place, they could 
not possibly learn by imitation. As the 
result, however, of their more abundant 
opportunities, I found them already in the 
full and perfect exercise of an art—a cun- 
ning and skillful adjusting of means to an 
end — bearing conspicuously the stamp of 
experience. But the circumstances under 
which these observations were made left 
me no room for the opinion that the ex- 
perience, so visible in their admirable 
method of catching flies, was original, was 
the experience, the acquisition of those 
individual birds. To read what another 
has observed is not, however, so convincing 
as to see for oneself, and to establish a case 
so decisive more observation may reasona- 
bly be desired; at the same time, it can 
scarcely be attempted to set aside the evi- 
dence adduced, on the ground of improba- 
bility, for the fact of instinct: all that is 
involved in this more striking example, 
has, we venture to think, been sufficiently 
attested. 

. A few manifestations of instinct still 
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remain to be briefly spoken of. Chickens 
as soon as they are able to walk will fol- 
low any moving object. And, when guid- 
ed by sight alone, they seem to have no 
more disposition to follow a hen than to 
follow a duck, or a human being. Unre- 
flecting on-lookers, when they saw chick- 
ens a day old running after me, and older 
ones following me miles and answering to 
my whistle, imagined that I must have 
some occult power over the creatures, 
whereas I simply allowed them to follow 
me from the first. There is the instinct 
to follow; and, as we have seen, their car 
prior to experience attaches them to the 
right object. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement is obvious. But instincts are 
not conferred on any principle of supply- 
ing animals with arts very essential to 
them, and which they could not very well 
learn for themselves. If there is anything 
that experience would be sure to teach 
chickens, it would be to take care when 
they had got a piece of fvod not to let 
their fellows take it from them, and from 
the very first they may be seen to run off 
with a worm, pursued by all their compan- 
ions. But this has been so stamped in 
their nature that, when they have never 
seen one of their kind, nor ever been dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of a morsel, they 
nevertheless, when they get something 
larger than can be swallowed at once, turn 
round and run off with it. 

Another suggestive class of phenomena 
that fell under my notice may be described 
as imperfect instincts. When a week old 
my turkey-came on a bee right in its path 
— the first, I believe, it had ever seen. It 
gave the danger chirr, stood for a few sec- 
onds with outstretched neck and marked 
expression of fear, then turned off in an- 
other direction. On this hint I made a 
vast number of experiments with chickens 
and bees. In the great majority of in- 
stances the chickens gave evidence of in- 
stinctive fear of these sting-bearing insects; 
but the results were not uniform, and per- 
haps the most accurate general statement 
I can give is, that they were uncertain, shy, 
and suspicious. Of course to be stung 
once was enough to confirm their misgiv- 
ings for ever. Pretty much in the same 
way did they avoid ants, especially when 
swarming in great numbers. 

Probably enough has been said to leave 
no doubt in minds free from any bias on 
the subject, that in the more important 
concerns of their lives the animals are in 
great part guided by knowledge that they 
individually have not gathered from expe- 
rience. But equally certain is it that they 
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do learn a great deal, and exactly in the 
way that we are generally supposed to 
acquire all our knowledge. For example, 
every chicken, as far as my observations 
go, has to learn not to cat its own excre- 
ment. They made this mistake invariably ; 
but they did not repeat. it oftener than 
once or twice. Many times they arrested 
themselves when in the very act, and went 
off shaking their heads in disgust, though 
they had not actually touched the obnox- 
ious matter. It also appeared that, though 
thirsty, they did not recognize water by 
sight, except perhaps in the form of dew- 
drops on the grass; and they had to some 
extent to learn to drink. Their first at- 
tempts were awkward; instead of dipping 
in their beaks, they pecked at the water, 
or rather at specks in the water, or at the 
edge of the water. All animals have a ca- 
pacity to learn; each individual must learn 
the topography of its locality, and. numer- 
ous other facts. Many dogs, horses, and 
elephants may be able to learn more than 
some men. But I have no doubt that ob- 
servation will bear out the popular belief 
that what may be called the professional 
knowledge of the various species — those 
special manifestations of practical skill, 
dexterity, and cunning that mark them off 
from each other, no less clearly than do 
the physical differences whereon naturalists 
base their classifications —is instinctive, 
and not acquired. As we shall see, the 
creatures have not in a vast multitude of 
instances the opportunity to acquire these 
arts. And if they had the opportunity, 
they have not individually the capacity to 
do so, even by way of imitation. We have 
seen as a matter of fact that it is by in- 
stinct that the chicken, and, I may now 
add, the turkey, scratch the surface of the 
earth in search of insects; also, that the 
turkey has a method of catching flies so 
remarkably clever that it cannot be wit- 
nessed without astonishment. Now, chick- 
ens like flics no less than turkeys, and, 
though with less success, often try to catch 
them. But it is a significant fact that they 
do not copy the superior art. To give 
every opportunity for imitation, I placed a 
newly-hatched chicken with‘my turkey, 
when the latter was eleven days old. The 
two followed me about for several weeks, 
and when I deserted them they remained 
close companions throughout the summer, 
neither of them ever associating with the 
other poultry. But the chicken never 
caught the knowing trick of its companion 
— seemed, indeed, wholly blind to the use- 
ful art that was for months practised be- 
fore its eyes. * 
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Before passing to-the theory of instinct, 
it may be worthy of remark that, unlooked 
for, I met with in the course of my experi- 
ments some very suggestive, but not yet 
sufficiently observed, phenomena; which, 
however, have led me to the opinion that 
not only do the animals learn, but they can 
also forget — and very soon —that which 
they never practised. Further, it would 
seem that any carly interference with the 
established course of their lives may com- 
pletely derange their mental constitution, 
and give rise to an order of manifestations, 
perhaps totally and unaccountably different 
from what would have appeared under 
normal conditions. Hence r am inclined 
to think that students of animal psychology 
should endeavour to observe the unfolding 
of the powers of their subjects in as nearly 
as possible the ordinary circumstances of 
theirlives. And perhaps it may be because 
they have not all been sufficiently on their 
guard in this matter, that some experi- 
ments have seemed to tell against the 
reality of instinct. Without attempting to 
prove the above propositions, one or two 
facts may be mentioned. Untaught, the 
new-born babe can suck — a reflex action ; 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer describes all in- 
stinct as “compound reflex action;” but 
it seems to be well known that if spoon-fed, 
and not put to the breast, it soon loses the 
power of drawing milk. Similarly; a 
chicken that has not heard the call of the 
mother until eight or ten days old then 
hears it as if it heard it not. I regret to 
find that on this point my notes are not so 
full as I could wish, or as they might have 
been. There is, however, an account of 
one chicken that could not be returned to 
the mother when ten days old. The hen 
followed it, and tried to entice it in every 
way ; still it continually left her and ran to 
the house or to any person of whom it 
canght sight. This it persisted in doing, 
though beaten back with a small branch 
dozens of times, and indeed cruelly mal- 
treated. It was also placed under the 
mother at night, but it again left herin the 
morning. Something more curious, and of 
a different kind, came to light in the case 
of three chickens that I kept hooded until 
nearly four days old —a longer time than 
any I have yet spoken of. Each of these 
on being unhooded evinced the greatest 
terror of me, dashing off :in the opposite 
direction whenever I sought to approach 
it. The table on which they were unhood- 
ed stood before a window, and each in its 
turn beat against the glass like a wild 
bird. One of them darted behind some 
books, and squeezing itself into a corner, 
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remained cowering fer a length of time. 
We might guess at the meaning of this 
strange and exceptional wildness; but the 
odd fact is enough for my present purpose. 
Whatever might have been the meaning 
of this marked change in their mental con- 
stitution —had they been unhooded on 
the previous day they would have run to 
me instead of from me — it could not have 
been the effect of experience ; it must have 
resulted wholly from changes in their own 
organization. 

The only theory in explanation of the 
phenomena of instinct that has an air of 
science about it, is Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
of Inherited Acquisition. The laws of as- 
sociation explain our intellectual opera- 
tions, and enableus to understand how 
all our knowledge may be derived from 
experience. A chicken comes ona bee, 
and, imagining it has found a dainty morsel, 
seizes the insect, but is stung, and suffers 
badly. Henceforth bees are avoided; they 
can be neither seen nor heard without a 
shudder of fear. Now, if we can realize 
how such an association as this—how what 
one individual learns by experience may, 
in any degree, be transmitted to the pro- 
geny of that. individual—we have a key 
to the mystery of instinct. Instinct in the 
present generation is the product of the ac- 
cumulated experiences of past generations. 
The plausibility of this hypothesis, how- 
ever, is not appreciated by the majority of 
even the educated portion of the com- 
munity. But the reason is not far to seek. 
Educated men, even materialists — their 
own positive statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding — have not yet quite es- 
caped from the habit of regarding mind as 
independent of bodily organization. Hence 
it is, that while familiar with the idea of 
—_ peculiarities passing by inheritance 
rom one generation to another, they find 
it difficult to conceive how anything so 
impalpable as fear at the sight of a bee 
should be transmitted in the same way. 
Obviously, this difficulty is not consistent 
with a thorough belief in the intimate and 
invariable dependence of all kinds of organi- 
zation. Let us, if possible, make this clear. 
The facts of mind that make up the stream 
of an individual life differ from material 
things in this important respect, that 
whereas the latter can be stored up, voli- 
tions, thoughts, and feelings, as such, can- 
not. Facts of consciousness cannot be 
thought of as packed away like books in a 


. library. They have to be for ever pro- 


duced, created, one after another; and 
when gone they are out of existence. 
Whatever associations may be formed 





among these, must depend for their per- 
manence on the corresponding impress 
given to the nervous organism ; and why 
should not this, which is purely physical, 
be subject to the law of heredity? Look 
at a friend as he lies in unconscious sleep. 
His sovereigns are in his pocket, but where 
is his stock of ideas? where is all he has 
learned from experience? You have simply 
a living machine ; but such a machine that 
it can wake and exbibit all the phenom- 
ena of what we call a well-informed and 
cultivated mind. Suppose, now, that while 
you stand by, another organism, the same 
in every particle and fibre, is by some mys- 
terious process formed direct from its ele- 
ments. Outwardly you cannot tell the 
one from the other; but wake them and 
how will it be? Even then, will not the 
one being recognize you, and be as com- 
pletely and indistinguishably your friend 
asthe other? Willnot the newly created 
man, by virtue of his identical material 
organization, possess the mind and charac- 
ter, the knowledge and feelings, the past, in 
a word, the personal identity of the other? 
Ihave made this extreme supposition in 
order that no doubt may be entertained as 
to the shape in which I hold the doctrine 
that for every fact of mind there is a cor- 
responding fact of matter, and that, given 
the material fact, whether produced by re- 
peated experiences in the life history of 
the individual, or inherited from parents, 
the corresponding mental fact will be the 
same. If this view be admitted, there can 
be no difficulty in conceiving how entrance 
into life on the part of the animals may be 
a waking up in a world with which they 
are, in greater or less degree, already ac- 

uainted. Instinct, looked at from its phy- 
sical side, may be conceived to be, like 
memory, a turning on of the “nerve cur- 
rents” on already established tracks: for 
no reason, we ‘presume, can be suggested 
why those modifications of brain matter 
that, enduring from hour to hour and from 
day to day, render acquisition possible, 
should not, like any other physical pecu- 
liarity, be transmitted from parent to off- 
spring. That they are so transmitted is 
all but proved by the facts of instinct, 
while these in their turn receive their only 
rational explanation in this theory of in- 
herited acquisition. But the difficulty of 
the undisciplined mind lies, as we have said, 
in an inability to grasp the full significance 
of the doctrine that, in an individual life, 
it is the physical part alone that endures 
from day to day; that, strictly speaking, 
we cannot feel the same feeling or think 
the same thought twice over; that only as 
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by pulling the bell-cord to-day we can, in 
the language of ordinary discourse, produce 
the sound we heard yesterday, can we, 
while the established connections among 
the nerves and nerve-centres hold, live our 
experiences over again. 

his doctrine of inherited acquisition, 
then, is, to say the least, a good working 





may their actions seem to us, as Mr. Mill 
said, hopelessly inexplicable. Take, not 
the most remarkable, but the best authen- 
ticated example of this class—the fre- 
quently alleged fact of dogs and other 
animals returning in a straight line, or by 
the most direct routes, through districts 
they had never before traversed, to places 


hypothesis in explanation of all those facts! from which they had been taken by devi- 
of instinct that may be conceived as built | ous tracks, and even shut up in close boxes. 


up, compounded out of, the accumulated ex- 
periences of innumerable generations. So 
far good. But it will occur to every reader 


that the peculiar depths of animal psy-jall like it. 


| 


To most people this is a phenomenon suffi- 
ciently incomprehensible. They are cer- 
tain they themselves could do nothing at 
But there is in some men 


chology are not yet explored. Twoclasses; what may be just a hint of this faculty. 
of phenomena still lie in the dark. First,| Most people that have lived only in cities 
there are the many extraordinary and ex-: are very soon lost in a strange and track- 
ceptional feats of dogs and other animals, | less district, and still sooner in a pathless 


which seem to be constantly falling under 
the observation of every-body except the 
few that are interested in these matters. 
Second, all the more wonderful instincts, 
especially those of insects, are such that it 
is hard, if at all possible, to conceive how 
they ever could have been derived from 
experience. 

With regard to the first, it is not desir- 
able to say much. Though volumes of 
marvellous stories have been written, I am 
not aware that any careful experiments 
have been tried, and, as the performances 
in question are of an exceptional char- 
acter, it is perhaps but scientific caution 
not as yet to put too much stress on them. 
For my own part, though Ihave been very 
intimate with dogs, I have been singularly 
unfortunate in having never witnessed any 
of their more incomprehensible clairvoy- 
ant-like achievements. I have known them 
do many surprising things, but I have 
always found that they had, or might have 
had, something to go upon—enough, 
coupled with quick intelligence, to account 
for their exploits. What may be said in 
this connection, if, indeed, it be prudent to 
say anything, is that, while we certainly 
cannot have all the data of experience 
from without of all the vastly different 
living things which people the earth, the 
air, and the ocean—while we certainly 
can have no trace of many feelings that 
arise from changes in the organisms of the 
different creatures, and which, instinct- 
ively interpreted, start them on lines of 
action — a host of statements, generally 
accepted as fact, suggests the opinion that 
even such animals as dogs, are alive to, 
conscious, sensible of influences that scarce- 
ly affect us, or wholly escape our cogni- 
tion. If this be so, they have a basis of 
experience from which to start in their 
calculations that we want, and, if so, well 
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wood; in the one case, after wandering 
this way and that for a few hours, in the 
other, after merely turning round a few 
times, they can tell nothing of the direc- 
tion whence they came. But all men are 
not so easily lost; some, without con- 
sciously making notes, retain, after long 
wandering in such situations, a strong and 
often accurate impression, not of the 
ground they have gone over, but of the 
direction in which lies the place whence 
they started. Without attempting to 
throw any light on the mental chemistry 
of this perception, we would submit that 
in it may perhaps be found aclue to the 
mystery of those astonishing home-jour- 
neys of dogs, sheep, cats, pigeons, bees, 
&c., of which hundreds are on record. 

It is, however, with the other dark enig- 
ma that we are more especially concerned. 
We do not think it necessary to examine 
the proof of the actuality of such marvel- 
lous instincts as those of bees and wasps. 
But for the too fond love of a theory we 
venture to think none would doubt the 
reality, or the instinctive character of their 
“far-sighted,” or, more correctly, blind 
provisions for the future. The problem 
before us is not whether, for example, the 
male of the fish Arius does, and by instinct, 
hatch the eggs of the female in his mouth, 


but how such a singular mode of incubation’ 


ever had a beginning? Perhaps the most 
widely kuown instance of this class of 
instincts is the provision of the solitary 
wasp for the worm that willissue from her 
egg after her own death. She brings 
grubs — food that as a wasp she never 
tasted’'— and deposits them over the egg, 
ready for the larva she will never see. 
The life history of every insect exhibits 
instincts of this perplexing description. 
Witness the caterpillar, how at the proper 
time it selects a suitable situation and 
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spins for itself a silken cocoon. It may be tal facts. Nor, perhaps, can it be confi- 
admitted at once that the creatures, as we' dently asserted that in experience and 
behold them, never could have lived to ac-' heredity we have all the terms of the prob- 
quire such instincts by any process of ex- lem. The little we can say is, that though 
perience and inheritance of which we can in the dark we need not consider ourselves 
conceive. Nor let it be supposed that it more in the dark as to the origin of those 
is only in the insect world, where all is so! strange instincts than we are concerning 
strange, that instincts are to be met with’ the origin of those wonderful organs of 
so essential to lives of the individuals or astonishing and exquisite mechanism that, 
their progeny that without them the crea- especially among the insects, are the in- 
tures in their present shape could never struments of those instincts. Nay, more, 
have existed. Of this kind are the first if the view we have put forward concern- 
movements observable in the life ofa bird, ing the connection between mentai mani- 
and which take place within the shell. I festations and bodily organization be cor- 
have often observed the self-delivery of | rect, the question of the origin of these 
the chicken. The prison wall is not burst! mysterious instincts is not more difficult 
in pieces by spontaneous, random strug- than, or different from, but is the same 
gles. By a regular series of strokes the with, the problem of the origin of the phys- 
shell is cut in two —chipped right round ical structure of the creatures; for, how- 
in a perfect circle, some distance from the | ever they may have come by their bodies, 
great end. Morcover, the bird has a spe-| they cannot fail to have the minds that 
cial instrument for this work, a hard, sharp, correspond thereto. When, as by a mira- 
horn on the top of the upper mandible,! cle, the lovely butterfly bursts from the 
which being required for no other purpose! chrysalis full-winged and perfect, and flut- 
disappears in a few days. Obviously each | ters off a thing of soft and gorgeous 
individual bird no more acquires the art’ beauty, it but wakes to a higher life, toa 
of breaking its way out than it furnishes | new mode of existence, in which, strange 
itself with the little pick-hammer use in} thongh it may sound, it has, for the most 





the — and it is equally clear that ' 
could have never escaped from the’ 
‘egg without this instinct. Again, how! 


a bir 


part, nothing to learn; because its little 
life flows from its organization like mel- 
ody from a music box. But we need not 


were eggs hatched before birds had ac-| enlarge on this a second time. 


quired the instinct to sit upon them? Or 


In seeking to understand the phenomena 


who wiil throw light on the process of such | of instinct we of course get the full bene- 


an acquisition? Nor are the subsequent 


phenomena easier of explanation. A fowl 
that never before willingly shared a crumb 
with a companion, will now starve herself 
to feed her chickens, which she calls by a 
language she never before used —may 
have never even heard — but which they 
are born to understand. Once more, it is 
-clearly because she cannot do otherwise 
that a she-rabbit, when with her first 
young, digs a hole in the earth away from 
her ordinary habitation, and there builds 
a nest of soft grass, lined with fur stripped 
from her own body. But how as to the 
origin of this habit ? 

e need not accumulate examples of 
seemingly unfathomable instincts. And it 
may be confessed at once, that in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge it would be 
hopeless to attempt to guess at the kiuds 
of experiences that may have originally, 
when the creatures wore different shapes 
.and lived different lives, wrought changes 
in their nervous systems that, enduring 
.and being modified through many changes 
of form, have given to the living races the 
oo organizations of which these won- 

erful instincts are the corresponding men- 





fit of the law of Natural Selection, which, 
though it throws no light on the origin of 
anything, mental or physical — for, as Mr. 
Darwin says, “it has no relation whatever 
to the primary cause of any modification 
of structure” — nevertheless helps us to 
understand the existence of instincts far 
removed from the circumstances or con- 
ditions of life under which they could have 
been acquired. Suppose a Robinson Cru- 
soe to take, soon after his landing, a couple 
of parrots, and teach them to say in very 
good English, “How do you do, sir?” — 
that the young of these birds were also 
taught by Mr. Crusoe and their parents to 
say, “ How do you do, sir?” and that Mr. 
Crusoe, having little else to do, sets to work 
to prove the doctrine of Inherited Associa- 
tion by direct experiment. He continues his 
teaching, and every year breeds from the 
birds of the last and previous years that 
say “How do you do, sir?” most fre- 
quently and with the best accent. Aftera 
sufficient number of generations his young 
parrots, continually hearing their parents 
and a hundred other birds saying “ How do 
you do, sir?” begin to repeat these words 
so soon that an experiment is needed to 
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decide whether it is by instinct or imita- 
tion; and perhaps it is part of both. 
Eventually, however, the instinct is estab- 
lished. And though now Mr. Crusoe dies, 
and leaves no record of his work, the in- 
stinct will not die, not for a long time at 
least ; and if the parrots themselves have 
acquired a taste for good English the 
best speakers will be sexually selected, 
and the instinct will certainly endure to 
astonish and perplex mankind, though in 
truth we may as well wonder at the crow- 
ing of the cock or the song of the skylark. 
Again, turkeys have an instinctive art of 
catching flies, which, it is manifest, the 
creatures in their present shape may have 
acquired by experience. But suppose the 
circumstances of their life to change ; flies 
steadily become more abundant, and other 
kinds of food scarcer; the best fly-catchers 
are now the fittest to live, and each gen- 
eration they are naturally selected. This 
process goes on, experience probably add- 
ing to the instinct in ways that we need 
not attempt to conceive, until a variety or 
species is produced that feeds on flies alone. 
To look at, this new bird will differ con- 
siderably from its turkey ancestors; for 
change in food and in habits of life will 

.have affected its physical conformation, 
and every useful modification of structure 
will have been preserved by natural se- 
lection. My point however is, that thus, 
by no inconceivable steps, would be pro- 
duced a race of birds depending for all 
their food on an instinctive art, which they, 
as then constituted, could never have ac- 
quired, because they never could have ex- 
isted without it. 

No doubt, to the many, who love more 
to gaze and marvel than to question and 
reflect, all this will seem miserably inade- 
quate as a clue to one of the greatest 
mysteries of life. But enough, if I have 
indicated my view of how the most inex- 
plicable of instincts may have had their 
origin; or rather, if I have shown how 
our utter inability to trace them back to 
their origin tells nothing against the prob- 
ability that they all came into existence 
in accordance with those laws of acquisi- 
tion and heredity that we now see operat- 
ing before our eyes. We cannot tell how 
the pupa of the dragon-fly came by the in- 
stinct that prompts it to leave the water 
and hang itself up to dry. But we may 
be able to explain this quite as soon as to 
unveil the origin of the hooks by which it 
hangs itself up. And if ever human in- 
telligence should so trace the evolution of 
living forms as to be able to say, “Thus 
was developed the bill-scale wherewith 
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birds now break their way out of the 
shell,” it will probably be able to add, 
“and these were the experiences to which 
we must trace the instinct that makes 
every little bird its own skillful accou- 
cheur.” Dovuatas A. SPALDING. 


From Fraser’s Magazine, 
PLYMOUTH. 


THE STORY OF A TOWN. 


TUE prospects commanded from some 
of the border heights of Dartmoor, — such 
for example as Cawsand and Buckland 
beacons, or as Ileytor, — are exceeded in 
interest and variety by none in England. 
The great Yorkshire scenes, those over 
which the eye ranges from the Hambledon 
hills or from the long ridges that bound 
the western side of the Vale of Mowbray, 
may possibly be more extensive ; but they 
are without the feature which gives an es- 
pecial character to the Dartmoor views — 
the wide, far-stretching line of sea-board. 
From the outer heights of Cleveland in- 
deed you may look down on Whitby and 
the ruins of the 


cloistered pile 
Where holy Hilda prayed, 


but this isa very different scene. From 
Heytor, beyond a vast and varied tract of 
country, we command nearly the whole of 
what is known as the “Great Western 
bay,” extending from Portland on the east 
to Berry Head on the west. Along the 
coast are dotted towns and villages which 
rank among the most ancient settlements 
in Britain, and which may well have been 
founded by the primitive tin-workers whose 
rude stone monuments still lie among the 
heather at our feet. The long estuary of 
the Exe, stretching inland to Exeter, the 
city and stronghold of Britons, Romans, 
and English in succession; and the nar- 
rower opening of the Dart, winding be- 
tween woods and green hills towards Tot- 
ness, the traditional landing place of the 
legendary Brutus of Troy,—are easily 
distinguished, and carry us far back into 
an older world, suggesting a crowd of his- 
torical recollections. Heytor commands 
the sea-line and the settlements connected 
with the earliest history of what is now 
Devonshire. 

The south-western heights of Dartmoor 
overlook a scene of which the landscape 
displays similar features, but where the 
associations are of a somewhat different 
character. We are still within sight of 
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harbours not unknown to ancient history 
or legend; but the object which most 
strongly attracts us is the town of Ply- 
mouth, filling, with its sisters, Devonport 
and Stonehouse, the landward side of the 
harbour, and bounded by the estuaries of 
the Plym and the Tamar, with their forests 
of masts. There is something in the view 
of a great town, and especially of a great 
seaport, thus seen from a moorland height, 
which in no ordinary. degree impresses the 
imagination. The stillness which sur- 
rounds us, the broken rock and the stretch- 
es of fern and heather which make up the 
nearer scene, contrast finely with the dis- 
tant evidences of long-continued work and 
daily labour, with the noise and the street 
tumult which we know, but cannot hear, 
are filling the air above the far-off haven. 
It is from such a point too, more perhaps 
than when actually within its walls, that 
we feel inclined to pass in review the his- 
tory and the fortunes of the town before 
us. There it lies in the distance, stretch- 
ing itself over plain and rising ground, its 
walls and roofs glancing in the sunlight, 
with many a tower andspire breaking up- 
ward from the vast mass of buildings. 
About it are all the evidences of vigorous 
life and activity. But what is the story 
of its past years, and how is that con- 
nected with the wider story of England? 
The most modern town suggests such 
questions as these; far more such a town 
as Plymouth, which although it cannot 
claim an antiquity equal to that of Exeter 
or Totness, is nevertheless no new creation, 
and is surrounded by such natural scenery 
as would heighten an interest derived from 
historical associations far less exciting than 
those which in fact belong to it. We may 
look seaward between the red-stemmed 
pines of Mount Edgcumbe and remember 
the Armada; or landward from Bovisand, 
and see in imagination the town shut in 
by the forces of Prince Maurice, with rival 
forts and sconces sending puffs of white 
smoke (and something more) at each other 
from their opposite hills. The Dartmoor 
scene is grand and suggestive. That from 
the harbour is surely not less so. There 
is probably no ‘English port of which, un- 
der favourable circumstances, the appear- 
ance is more striking to a foreigner on his 
first arrival in this country. 

The main outlines can have changed but 
little since the beginning of the historical 
wera. The rocks of the old Devonian 
series — slates, limestones, and sandstones 
— which extend along this coast are 
slowly worn by the sea; and Greek and 
Phoenician traders (if they indeed ven- 





tured into the stormy western ocean) must 
have looked on the same deep bay that we 
see at present, with the same heights and 
headlands guarding and backing it. But 
it must then have been in truth a “ silent 
sea;’’ and the protecting hills, covered 
with furze and brushwood, and intersected 
by deep marshes, the haunts of number- 
less wild fowl, can have shown few if any 
signs of human life or habitation. At a 
much later period there is reason to believe 
that one of the emporia for the tin of the 
Devonshire moorlands was established 
here. No Greek or Oriental coins have 
been found, such as have been discovered 
at Exeter; and no ingots of tin, such as 
have been dredged from the mud of 
Mount’s Bay. But within the last few 
years, in digging foundations for the fort 
of Mount Stamford, above Oreston, on the 
south side of the inner harbour, a ceme- 
tery of considerable extent was discovered, 
to all appearance late Celtic, and indicating 
a settlement of some importance. Bronze 
mirrors, bracelets, cups, and fibula, frag- 
ments of glass and pottery, and some much 
decayed iron implements were found in the 
graves, which were hollowed in the slaty 
rock, and filled in — perhaps at first lined 
—with blocks of the neighbouring lime- 
stone.* These, however, are traces of a 
time before the first legionaries had ap- 
peared among the western hills. There 
was no Roman settlement where Plymouth 
now stands. A line of British road, which 
was cared for in Roman days, and became 
a continuation of the Ikenild Way, ran 
from Exeter by Totness to the Tamar; 
but it passed far at the back of Plymouth 
Sound, and the little station of Tamara is 
in all probability to be identified with 
King’s Tamerton, on a hill above the river, 
where there are still traces of a squared 
entrenchment. 

The older and perhaps mercantile settle- 
ment at Stamford hill may have, been fre- 
quented by those Gallic traders who, as we 
are told, conveyed British tin to the oppo- 
site coast ; and Tamara had the importance 
of a Roman station. But neither was des- 
tined to become the germ of Plymouth. 
The “nursing mother” of the great west- 
ern seaport was the Augustinian Priory 
of Plympton, which, the wealthiest reli- 
gious house in Devonshire, rose in the 
midst of its broad green meadows at the 
head of the estuary, just where the Plym 
ceases to be navigable. It stood on the 
line of Roman road —the “ Ridgeway ” — 


; + cemetery is described in the Archeologia, 
vol. xl. 
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which has already been mentioned; and a 
castle of the De Redvers’, the powerful 
Earls of Devon, lifted and still lifts its 
high walled mound (there was no keep 
tower) close beside the Priory. To the 
Priory of Plympton belonged from a very 
early period, land at the mouth of the 
Plym on which stood a fishing hamlet 
known as Sutton Prior, or “ Sutton (South- 
town) juxta Plym-mouthe.” There were 
two other Suttons, held by the King at the 
time of the Doomsday Survey, and after- 
wards granted to the families of Ralf and 
Valletort, by whose names they were dis- 
tinguished. These Suttons, forming to- 
gether a settlement of but very small ex- 
tent, had arisen some time before the Con- 
quest. Sutton Prior was the most import- 
ant; and from it, owing to the care with 
which its fisheries were watched and en- 
couraged by the monks of Plympton, were 
gradually developed the harbour advant- 
ages which have created the existing town, 
and have changed Sutton —“a mene 
thyng, an inhabitation of fischars ” — into 
the far-extending and far-famed Plymouth. 
The little hamlet of Sutton lay crowded 
round the harbour of Sutton Pool, an inlet 
at the mouth of the Plym. The entrance 
of this “gulph,” as Leland calls it, was 
guarded by strong walls, and chains could 
be drawn across it “in tyme of necessite.” 
On high ground above it rose the Church 
of St. Andrew, belonging, like the greater 
art of Sutton itself, to Plympton Priory. 
West of the harbour, on the long hill 
called Wynrigge (wind ridge ?), was the 
Chapel of St. Katherine, at which fisher- 
men and sailors were accustomed to make 
oblations after safe landing. Wynrigge is 
the hill now so well known as the Hoe, a 
word found elsewhere in Devonshire, hoth 
alone, as at Dartmouth — ; 


Blow the wind high or blow it low, 
It bloweth good to Hawley’s Hoe — 


and as a termination; and signifying in 
all cases an elevated ridge or look-out 
place. It is probable that the name was 
always applied to some part of the Wyn- 
rigge; and it is here that we find the only 
traces which directly connect Plymouth 
with the legendary story of Western 
Britain. On the green turf of the Hoe 
were cut two enormous figures represent- 
ing Corinzus, the companion of Brutus of 
Troy — 


Li duk syre Corynée, qui conquist Cornewayle— 


and the great giant Goemagot with whom 
he fought, pos whom he hurled into the 
sea over the cliffs, thenceforth reddened 
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with the giant’s blood. The story is told 
by the “ veracious ’’ Geoffry of Monmouth. 
At what time it was localized on the Ply- 
mouth Hoe is uncertain. The footprints 
of the combatants, on which no grass 
would grow, were long pointed out there ; 
and there was an annual “scouring” of 
the figures, ‘each of which was armed 
with an enormous club. They were fa- 
mous in Spenser’s days, who may himself 
have seen them if at any time he started 
from Plymouth on his way to Ireland; and 
who has referred to them in that part of 
the Faerie Queene where he records the 
early history of Britain and the arrival of 
Brutus: 


But ere he had es tablishéd his throne, 

And spread his empire to the utmost shore, 
He fought great battles with his salvage fone, 

In which he them defeated evermore, 

And many giants left on groning flore; 
That well can witness yet unto this day 

The Western Hogh, besprinkied with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot, whome in stout fray 
Corineus conqueréd, and cruelly did slay.* 


The “ Western Hogh,” therefore, can 
have been no unimportant place in the 
earlier days of Sutton; and the legend at- 
tached to it may indicate a certain connec- 
tion of the place with the older haven of 
Dartmouth, with Totness, the landing 
place of Brutus, and perhaps with the 
opposite shores of Brittany. At any rate 
one of the earliest notices of Plymouth 
as a harbour records the arrival there, in 
1230, of the body of Gilbert de Clare, the 
mighty Earl of Gloucester and of Hert- 
ford, who died at Penrhos in Brittany. 
He was brought across the sea to “ Plum- 
mue,” says the annalist of Tewkesbury; 
and -was conveyed with great honour and 
a vast following through Devonshire, and 
at last to Tewkesbury, where he was 
buried.¢ Gifts were made to the religious 
houses at which the body of the Earl 
rested on its way — the first of which was, 
of course, the Priory of Plympton. 

Until the year 1439, when the town — 
then of some size, and becoming famous 
for its harbour — was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, the Prior was the Lord of 
Plymouth. Great personages arriving 
there, whether to sail from its port or hav- 
ing landed at it, were lodged in the stately 
Priory. In 1287 the Earl of Lancaster, 
brother of Edward I., sailed from Plymouth 
with no fewer than 325 ships, for Guienne, 
and no doubt rested for some time in the 


* Bk. ii. ¢.10. 
+t Annales de Theoksburia, p. 76, ed. Luard (An- 
nales Monastici). 
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Friars, established themselves in the town 


then becoming a favourite point of de-' in 1313; and built near the head of Sut- 
parture for Guienne and Southern France ;! ton Pool a church with a towering spire, 


and in the days of the Third Edward, the 
Black Prince on several occasions landed 
at and departed from Plymouth. He 
sailed hence, accompanied by the Earls of 
Warwick, Suffolk, Salisbury, and Oxford, 
in 1355, before the campaign which closed 
with the battle of Poitiers. On this occa- 
sion he was detained for forty days (from 
the end of July to the beginning of Sep- 
tember) by contrary winds; and was 
nobly entertained by the Prior of Plymp- 
ton. It was while thus delayed at the 
Priory that, as Duke of Cornwall, he 
granted to one of his old followers the 
revenues of the ferry at “ Asche,” or 
“ Saltash,” as a reward for many services, 
and in consideration of his having lost an 
eye in battle. It is improbable, although 
some writers assert it, that the Black 
Prince landed at Plymouth on his return 
from this campaign, bringing with him 
the captive King of France. But Ply- 
mouth was the place of his landing in 
1370, when shattered in health and in hap- 
iness he finally left Aquitaine. There he 
had just lost his eldest son Edward; and 
he arrived at Plymouth with his wife, and 
his remaining child Richard of Bordeaux, 
afterwards the ill-fated Richard II. After 
resting for some days at the Priory, the 
Prince was conveyed to London in a litter. 
He lived until 1376, but never again took 

art in public affairs. .The scene at the 
Miers must have contrasted strikingly 
with that in 1355, when the Black Prince 
had been received there in the full vigour 
of his youth, and amidst all the splendour 
and excitement of a great warlike expedi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, and throughout the four- 
teenth century, the fortunes of Plymouth 
had been variable. It was attacked by 
French fleets and by French adventurers 
again and again —a proof of its defence- 
less condition, but also of its rising im- 

ortance. On one of these occasions a 
arge force of Normans and Bretons burnt 
six hundred houses in the lower part of 
the town, thenceforward known as “ Breton 
side.” The memory of this attack was 
long preserved by an annual fight between 
the “ Burton (Breton) boys” and the boys 
of the Old Town on the hill, the latter of 
whom used to taunt their opponents with 
the destruction wrought by the French in 
their quarter. But in spite of these at- 
tacks, from which Plymouth must have 

eatly suffered, it was progressing stead- 

y and surely. The Carmelites, or White 





in which the Commissioners for the 
“Scrope and Grosvenor ” controversy —a 
disputed question of the right to certain 
armorial bearings —examined many Dey- 
onshire witnesses in 1384, whilst the Duke 
of Lancaster and his soldiers were de- 
tained at Plymouth by contrary winds. 
Franciscans were not slow to follow the 
Carmelites’ example ; and the “ fréres” be- 
came as well known in the narrow streets 
and quays of “ Sutton juxta Plym-mouthe ” 
as they had been for some time in 
those of the southern and eastern sea- 
ports. Their extensive buildings and lofty 
churches gave a new character to the 
town, the only conspicuous object in which 
had hitherto been the Church of St. An- 
drew, a Norman edifice of perhaps no 
great size. Before 1400, too, a “stronge 
castle quadrate,” as Leland calls it, “ hav- 
ing at echo corner a grete round tower,” 
had been built on the west side of Sutton 
Pool. At a somewhat later period this 
“ quadrate ” became the foundation of the 
shield of arms assigned to the town — ar- 
gent, a saltire vert between four castles 
sable. The motto runs, “ Turris fortissima 
est nomen Jehova.” 

Itis clear that the town of Sutton was 
to some extent, but with due subordina- 
tion to the authority of the Prior, gov- 
erned by a mayor and by certain assessors 
before the year 1439, when it was duly in- 
corporated. Before that time, although 
the name Plymouth was frequently used, 
the place was quite as often called Sutton. 
Afterwards it is always known as Ply- 
mouth. The town no doubt had been 
stretching itself upward over the hill, and 
westward through the valley that. lies on 
the land side of the Hoe. Nearly a cen- 
tury before this incorporation its import- 
ance as a port may partly be measured by 
the number of ships sent in 1346 to the 
siege of Calais. Plymouth contributed 
26; a greater number than London or 
Bristol. Yarmouth and Dartmouth sent 
more than Plymouth; and Fowey sent 47, 
the greatest number of all. These were 
of course small vessels; but the fisheries 
and trade of Plymouth must by this time 
have become very considerable. The older 
havens, however, as yet kept their suprem- 
acy; and the “gallants of Fowey” and 
the men of Dartmouth, jealous rivals as 
they were, and frequently as they fought 
and skirmished, seem to have paid little 
attention to the neighbour who was so soon 
to overtop them. Plymouth had risen 
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- first by the development of her fisheries.;in which the Princess knelt for the first 


Her harbour was then found at least as| time on English ground may have been 
convenient as that of Dartmouth for ships either St. Andrew’s, then but newly re- 
crossing from Brittany. During the Eng- | built, or the great church of the Carme- 











lish holding of Guienne and Aquitaine, and | 
throughout the French wars of the four-| 
teenth century, Plymouth was one of the 
principal ports at which ships entered | 
from, and left for, Bordeaux; and it soon | 
became the favourite harbour for vessels | 
arriving from the northern ports of Spain. 
The commerce of the place was of course 
greatly increased by this extended use of 
the harbour, which had arisen naturally 
from the position of Plymouth, opposite 
the western shores of the Continent. With 
the discovery of the New World, however, 
began the “golden time” of the town. 
The wide and hitherto untracked Atlantic 
lay open from Plymouth. Her seamen 
were among the first who ventured to ex- 
plore it. ‘The stories brought home by 
them of marvellous riches and strange 
beauty found beyond the distant tropical 
seas, set on fire the youth of Devonshire, 
sailors many of them from their boyhood ; 
and we fancy many a young Raleigh or 
Gilbert gazing with wonder on rare treas- 
ures of the Indies, strange birds, tropical 
fruit, or rich barbaric carving, and listen- 
ing the while to the “yarn” of some 
weather-beaten mariner, as he points west- 
ward across the plain of deep blue water. 
But long before the days of Elizabeth, 
Plymouth had witnessed one arrival which | 
may not be passed in silence. On the 2nd | 
of October, 1501, the Princess Catherine | 
of Arragon, accompanied by grave pre-| 
lates, and by many of the highest nobles 
of Spain, entered the harbour, “ which,” 
writes the Licentiate Alcares to Queen 
Isabella,* “is the first on the coast of Eng- 
land.” “She could not have been re-! 
ceived,” he continues, “with greater re-| 
joicings if she had been the Saviour of 
the world. ... As soon as she left the 
boat, she went in procession to the church, 
where, it is to be hoped, God gave her the 
possession of all these realms for such a 
eriod as would be long enough to enable 
cee to enjoy life, and to leave heirs to the 
throne.” The Princess had sailed from 
Laredo on the 27th of September. Off 
Ushant* she had encountered a furious 
tempest, with “thunder and immense 
waves.” The rest of the voyage had been 
stormy; and, says Alcares, “it was impos- 
sible not to be frightened.” The church 








* Bergenroth, Calendar of Letters etc. relating to 
Negotiations between England and Spain preserved 
at Simancas, vol. i. p. 
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lites, which has altogether disappeared. 
She was “lodged” by “ one Painter, that,” 
says Leland, “of late died a rich mar- 
chaunt, and made a goodly house toward 
the haven.” This “ Palace ” as it is called 
is yet standing. It is in Castle Street, 
“toward the haven;” and is built of the 
local limestone with timbers of massive 
oak. From Plymouth the Princess jour- 
neyed by Tavistock and Okehampton to 
Exeter, where she occupied the Deanery, 
and was so greatly disturbed by the noise 
of a weathercock on an adjoining church 
steeple that it was taken down on the day 
after her arrival. 

The Palace of Master Painter indicates 
the increasing prosperity of Plymouth. 
About the same time, “ one Thomas Yogge,” 
a merchant, built for himself “a fair house 
of moor-stone” —as the granite of Dart- 
moor is still called — and “ paid for making 
of the steeple of Plymouth church,” St. 
Andrew’s, whose fine Perpendicular tower 
still bears witness to the wealth and gen- 
erosity of Thomas Yogge. This was late 
in the fifteenth century. Before another 
hundred years had passed, “ the name and 
reputation of Plymouth,” in Camden's 
words, “ was very great among all nations, 
and this not so much for the convenience 
of the harbour as for the valour and worth 
of the inhabitants.”” This isthe Plymouth 
of Drayton — 

Upon the British coast what ship yet ever came 

That not of Plymouth heares? where those 
brave navies lie 

From cannon’s thundering throate that all the 
world defye. 

It is impossible to enumerate the expe- 
ditions both of adventure and of war 
which so frequently left the harbour of 
Plymouth throughout the reign of Eliza- 
beth. There was, says Carew, “an infi- 
nite swarm of single ships daily here 
manned out to the same effect.” Stran- 
gers crowded the streets; and many a 
needy adventurer found his way here in 
the hope of getting a passage to the gold- 
en lands of Virginia or Florida. So at 


‘least suggests the old ballad — 


Have over the waters to Florida, 
Farewell good London now; 

Through long delays on land and seas 
I’m brought, I cannot tell bow, 

In Plymouth town in a threadbare gown, 
And money never a deal. 

Hay trixi trim! go trixi trim! 
And will not a wallet do well? 
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Such was the condition of Plymouth in 
the days of the great Queen. But the 
spirit of adventure had been aroused long 
before. Martin Cockeram, of Plymouth, 
sailed with Sebastian Cabot, and assisted 
him in his exploration of the River Plate. 
In 1530 Cockeram sailed again with Wil- 
liam Hawkins on the first of his voyages to 
Brazil, and was there left in pledge with the 
natives for the safety of one of the “sal- 
vage kings” whom Hawkins brought back 
to England. The “king” died; but the 
natives, beliving that Hawkins had “ be- 
haved wisely” towards them, restored 
Cockeram; who was thus, suggests a re- 
cent historian of Plymouth,* “the first 
Englishman who ever dwelt in South 
America,— possibly the first who ever set 
foot on the Western continent.” Cocke- 
ram lived to hear of the fame of his old 
captain’s son—that Sir John Hawkins 
who so often “singed the King of Spain's 
beard,” and who is so constantly referred 
to in Philip’s letters and memorials as the 
terrible “ Achines,”—a form which sug- 
gests that the name must have been con- 
veyed to the Spanish Court from the lips 
of Devonshire sailors. Hawkins, Drake, 
and Raleigh are the most famous names 
connected with Elizabethan Plymouth. 
But from its harbour, under the same glow 
of adventure, sailed Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to discover Newfoundland; Sir Richard 
Grenville for Virginia; Frobisher and 
Davies for the North-Western Seas, and 
Cavendish on his voyage round the world. 
Cattewater and Sutton Pool were 
thronged with the small pinnaces in which 
these daring seamen braved all the perils of 
unknown seas; and the whole town was 
frequently thrown into a fever of delight 
and triumph by the return of ships laden 
with wealth, as often the spoil of Spanish 

alleys as of rich islands of the West. 

hen Sir Francis Drake came back from 
his voyage round the world, the people 
were at prayers in St. Andrew’s Church. 
Thither the news was brought. The 
church was speedily emptied; and whilst 
“the great ordinance were let off” the re- 
joicing townsmen hurried to the quays, 
ready to welcome the mariners “ with 
draughtes of wine and drinkyng of 
healthes.” In the midst of such records 
the town books show that the usual fes- 
tivities of Old—and merry — England 
were not neglected. The Maypole was 
duly dressed; the “Morryshe dancers” 
were treated with a “ breckfast;”’ “ Mr. 


* History of Plymouth, by R. N. Worth. Ply- 
mouth, 1si1. 
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Fortescue’s players” and (we are a little 
scandalized) “my Lord Busshoppe’s play- 
ers” (this was in 1561) each received 13s. 
4d. for their performances. The “ Bus- 
shoppe ” himself (William Alley, a man of 
learning and a patron of letters, who well 
deserved a good dinner) cost the town 1/. 
6s. Sd,, paid to “ Alse Lyell for my Lorde’s 
dinner,” beside 6s. 8d. “ paide to the cooke 
for the rostynge of the meate.” 

A few Elizabethan houses remain in the 
streets of Old Plymouth; but it cannot 
be said that this most active and romantic 
period has left any very striking memo- 
rials in the town itself or in the neighbour- 
hood. The imagination must see more 
than the eye. The land itself has not 
changed, and the harbours have been little 
altered. Cattewater remains much as 
when Sir John Hawkins sent a cannon 
ball through the side of a Spanish galleon, 
lying there with prisoners from the Low 
Countries on board, who, as “ Achines”’ in- 
tended, got free during the ensuing tu- 
mult. The “fair green called the Hoe” 
is still much the same as when 


. . about the lovely close of a warm. summer 
day 
There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to 
Plymouth bay; 
Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet beyond 
Aurigny’s isle, 
At earliest twilight on the waves lie heaving 
many a mile — 


the same as on the afternoon of that 19th 
of July when, as the tradition runs, the 
men of the “gallant merchant ship” 
brought the news of the approach of the 
Armada to the captains of the English 
fleet as they were playing bowls on the 
green near the present citadel. Still, as 
we look from the same point, we can pic- 
ture to ourselves the mighty crescent fleet 
passing slowly along the far horizon, and 
hear the faint sound of the ordnance fired 
by the Spaniards or their pursuers. And 
the view landward may recall other mem- 
ories. Under the Dartmoor hills lies 
Fardel, the ancestral home of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, where he is said to have buried 
much gold brought at different times from 
over seas. An ancient inscribed stone 
(now.removed) marked the placg of the 
“hoard ;” and the local rhyme ran — 


Between this stone and Fardell hall 
Lies as much money as the devil can haul. 


Buckland Abbey, the house of Cistercian 
monks reconstructed by Sir Francis Drake 
for his own dwelling-place, lies more out 
of sight; but the true memorial of the 
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great navigator is the “leat” or stream of 
water which, brought under his direction 
from the distant Meavy river, still sup- 
plies the town of Plymouth. Floating ro- 
mance and folk-lore are constantly gath- 
ered round the name of a local hero, and 
that of Drake is no exception? He is said 
to have been a powerful magician; and 
after he had repeated certain spells near 
the river, the water followed of its own 
accord as he galloped over the downs 
towards Plymouth. He “set up a com- 
pass’ on the Hoe during the year (1581- 
2) in which he served as mayor; and the 
lines under his portrait in the Guildhall 
record his services — 


Who with fresh streams refresht this towne that 
first 

Though kist with waters yet did pine for thirst, 

Who both a pilote and a magistrate 

Steered in his turne the shippe of Plymouth’s 
state. 


The Mayor and Corporation annually 
inspect the leat; and at the weir head 
drink in water “To the pious memory of 
Sir Francis Drake,” and in wine “ May the 
descendants of him who brought us water 
never want wine.” Of the old Corpora- 
tion plate only one cup, known as the 
“Union Cup,” can have been used by 
these Elizabethan heroes. It is of silver 
git and was the gift, in 1585, of John 

hite of London, haberdasher, “to the 
Mayor of Plymouth and his brethren for 
ever, to drink crosse one to the other at 
their feastes and meetynges.” 

The importance of Plymouth as a sea- 

ort continued during the reigns of James 
a and of Charles I., though expeditions 
against Spain were then somewhat at a 
discount. The “drinking of tobacco” had 
greatly increased since Raleigh took his 
first pipe in the chimney corner at Greena- 
way. In 1663, Garrard writes to Lord 
Strafford that “Plymouth had yielded 
100/. and as much yearly rent ” to the “ li- 
censed persons” who “had a lease for life 
to sell tobacco” there; a proof that the 
crowd of seamen had by no means dimin- 
ished. About the same time we get a cu-. 
rious picture of Plymouth, and a good ex- 
ample of Devonshire dialect — differing 
not at all from the true Doric still to be 
heard in the neighbourhood—in some 
rhymes written by William Strode, of 
Newnham, near Plympton, who in 1638 
died a Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
aan are preserved among the Harleian 

SS. 


Thou ne’er woot riddle, neighbor John, 
Where ich of late have bin-a, 
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Why ich ha bin to Plimoth, man, 

The like was yet ne’er zeene-a; 

Zich streets, zich men, zich hugeous zeas, 
Zich things and guns there rumbling, 
Thyself, like me, wood’st blesse to zee 
Zich ’bomination grumbling. 


The streets bee pight of shindle-stone 
= glissen like the sky-a, 

he zhops ston ope and all the yeere lon: 
I’se think how fire there —— . 
And many a gallant here goeth 
I’ goold, that zaw the kinge-a, 
The king zome zweare himself was there, 
A man or zome zich thing-a. 


Thou voole, that never water zaw’st 
But thick-a in the moor-a, 

To zee the zea wood’st be a’gast 

It doth zoo rage and roar-a, 

It tasts zoo zalt thy tongue wood thinke 
The vire were in the water, 

And ’tis zoo wide, noe land is spide, 
Look neer zoo long there-ater. 


Amidst the water wooden birds 

And flying houses zwim-a; 

All fuil of things as ich ha’ heard 

And goods up to the brim-a; 

They goe unto another world 

Desiring to conquier-a 

Vor which those guns, voule develish ones, 

Doe dunder and spett vire-a. 

Among the “flying houses” on the 
water, neighbour John may have looked 
on one which was destined to become more 
famous than Gilbert’s Golden Hind, or Sir 
Francis Drake’s Pelican. In September 
1620, the Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, 
carrying across the ocean those Pilgrim 
Fathers who planted the first settlement 
on the coast of New England, and gave to 
it the name of the ground in the mother 
country which their feet had last trodden. 
When, off the coast of Dartmouth, the cap- 
tain of the Speedwell with his company re- 
fused to proceed farther, the Mayflower 

ut in at Plymouth, and her passengers, in 
all 101 souls, were “kindly entertained and 
courteously used by divers friends there 
dwelling.” It does not appear that any 
Devonshire men were among the “ Pil- 
grims;” but their reception certainly indi- 
cates the existence of a strong Puritanical 
feeling in the town —a feeling which had 
strengthened into decided opposition to 
the King when the civil war broke out in 


1642 

The struggle with a people so trained in 
adventure and to the endurance of danger, 
was likely to be fierce and protracted. 
Accordingly, in spite of two continuous 
sieges, and of many lesser dangers, and 
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notwithstanding the appearance of Charles 
himself before the walls, the town held out 
until the march of Fairfax and Cromwell 
into the west in the spring of 1646 put an 
end to the lingering hopes of Devonshire 
Royalists. The King lay for come time at 
the house of Widey; and during his stay 
he showed himself daily, attended by 
Prince Maurice (who was then directing 
the seige), and a goodly cavalier company, 
on the top of Townsend hill, opposite one 
of the principal redoubts of the town. The 
townsmen gave the name of “ Vapouring 
Hill” to the spot which was thus distin- 
guished. Plymouth was proud of its suc- 
cessful resistance. The Puritan feeling 
was long continued; and it was, perhaps, 
owing tothis that after the Restoration 
certain families looked on with an evil eye 
by the Government took refuge here. 
Among them were some descendants of 
Bradshaw, the regicide; and Northcote, 
the painter, told Hazlitt how, in his early 
days, one of the family, “an old lady of 
the name of Wilcox, used to walk about in 
Gibbon’s fields, so prim and _ starched, 
holding up her fan spread out like a pea- 
cock’s tail, with such an air on account of 
her supposed relationship.” The Cavaliers 
regarded Plymouth somewhat differently. 
In was thought fit, indeed, that the town 
should be taught the consequences of re- 
bellion; and in 1660, when the regicides 
were executed at Charing Cross, John Al- 
lured, of Plymouth, was hanged “for 
speaking treason,” and his head was set up 
on the old Guildhall. But whatever were 
the feelings of the townsmen, the authori- 
ties made due submission. They present- 
ed two pieces of plate to the King; and 
after a severe scolding they were fully ad- 
mitted to the royal favour on the visit of 
Charles II. in 1670; when he “ touched for 
the evill in the great church” —that of 
St. Andrew, and visited the new church, 
which Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, had 
consecrated in 1664 “by the name of the 
royal martyr.” This church had been begun 
before the civil war; and although its spire 
is slightly awry, owing, it is said,to the 
broomsticks of a flight of witches who 
struck it as they passed, it is an excellent 
example of very late Gothic architecture, 
which in some parts of the building is 
hardly to be cailed “ debased.” 

Meanwhile the harbour was crowded, 
many events of importance were occurring 
off the coast, and fleets were coming and 
going. Blake, returningin 1656 from the 
Canaries, died at the entrance of the Sound. 
His body was embalmed at Plymouth, and 
his bowels “buried by the mayor’s seat 
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doore.” De Ruyter, after, the Dutch had 
burnt the fleet at Chatham, “divers times 
anchored in the Sound, but did noe harm.” 
The Grand Duke Cosmo dei Medici landed 
at Plymouth in 1669, and admired the town 
with its antique buildings, “almost shut 
up by a gorge of the mountains, and not 
to be seen from the sea,” a description 
which shows us that as yet it had not spread 
very farinland. The Duke of Albemarle, 
Monk the king-maker, whose education, 
says Clarendon, had been but rough — only 
Dutch and Devonshire — came here “ with 
near forty gentlemen attending him,” and 
was made free of the corporation. Lord 
Dartmouth sailed from Plymouth on the 
expedition to Tangiers, having on board 
the fleet the ingenious Mr. Pepys, who 
has duly recorded how, being “on board 
my lord’s ship in the South,” he “stayed 
for his doublet, — the sleeves altered ac- 
cording to sea fashion.” Roger North ac- 
compained his relation, the Lord Keeper 
Guilford, on his western circuit, saw with 
him all the sights of Plymouth, and won- 
dered at the strange west country dialect, 
“ more barbarous,” he thought, “ than that 
in auy other part of England, the north not 
excepted.”* The most “ worthy spectacle ” 
at Plymouth was the new fort or citadel, 
“built of the marble of the place,” and 
commanding a “glorious prospect.” This 
citadel, begun in 1670, was designed by 
Bernard de Gorme, and was intended not 
only for the security of the place, but “as 
a check to the rebellious spirits of the 
neighbourhood.” In digging the founda- 
tions some enormous bones were found, 
which were held to have been those of the 
giant Corineus. At this time the Island 
of St. Nicholas in the Sound, which had 
been fortified during the civil war, was 
used as a state prison; and during the vis- 
its of Charles IL, within sight and hearing 
of the festivities with which they were ac- 
companied, a prisoner was detained there 
to whom such sights and sounds must have 
brought strange emotions. This was John 
Lambert, the famous Major-General of 
Cromwell’s army, who was tried, together 
with Vane, in 1661, but who, owing to his 
“submissive behavior,” escaped capital 
punishment. He was first sent to Guern- 
sey, and removed thence in 1667 to St. 
Nicholas’ Island, where he remained until 
1683, in the very cold winter of which 
year he died. “Ships,” writes James 
Yonge, the chronicler of the town,} “ were 


* Roger North’s Life of the Lord Keeper, p. 120. 
+ Yonge was an ancestor of the Yonges of Pus- 
linch., Plimmouth Memoirs, a very brief chron- 
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starved in the mouth of the Channel, and 
almost all the cattle famisht. The fish 
left the coast almost five moneths.” In 
his long imprisonment Lambert amused 
himself by painting flowers; for he had 
been a great gardener, and had cultivated 
at Wimbledon “ the finest tulips and gilli- 
flowers that could be got for love or 
money.” Myles Halhead, a member of 
the Society of Friends, has given in his 
Sufferings and Passages a curious account 
of an interview witb Lambert at Plymouth. 
He found the soldiers “very quiet and 
moderate;’’ and Lambert himself bore 
with patience a very severe reprimand 
“for having made laws, and consented to 
the —' of laws, against the Lord’s 
people.” The place of Lambert’s inter- 
mentisnotknown. A fellow-prisoner with 
him for some time was James Harington, 
author of the once famous Oceana. He 
suffered greatly on the island from bad 
water and want of exercise; and at last 
was allowed to remove into the town of 
Plymouth, certain of his relations giving a 
bond for 5,000/. that he would not escape. 

We are advancing towards compara- 
tively modern times. The fleet of 400 
ships which brought the Prince of Orange 
to Torbay, after he had landed at Brix- 
ham, passed round the Start, and wintered 
at Plymouth. In the spring of 1689 two 
regiments were sent here to embark for 
Ireland; so that the town was crowded 
with soldiers and sailors, “ greate infection 
happened, and above 1,000 people were 
buried in three months.” The garrison 
was in no good humour. Its governor was 
Lord Lansdowne, son of the Earl of Bath, 
one of the Grenvilles who had given their 
lives for King Charles; and although he 
did not oppose the new order of things, he 
did not greatly care to restrain the ex- 
cesses of his men. Accordingly, they dis- 
turbed the rejoicings at the coronation of 
William and Mary. There was a fight, 
and one of the townsmen was killed in the 
fray. From such bickerings, however, | 
they were speedily recalled by an appear- 
ance of danger from without. The great 
French fleet under Tourville was seen to 
ass before the harbour, sailing eastward.! 
The beacons were fired, and all Devonshire 
was roused. Tourville burned Teign- 
mouth; but did little more harm, although 
there was considerable fear lest he should 
attack Plymouth, and the “town was kept 
in arms with good watching.” But the 
French were too busy elsewhere. 





icle of events, remains in MS. in the library of the 
Athenzum at Plymouth. 
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Before the seventeenth century had clos- 
ed, Winstanley had erected the first light- 
house on the Eddystone, that most danger- 
ous rock off the entrance to the Sound, 
“where the carcasses of many a tall ship 
lie buried.” This was swept away in 1703, 
and very soon afterwards the terrible dis- 
aster at the Scilly Islands (October 1707,) 
in which three line-of-battle ships perished 
with all on board, including the Admiral, 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, drew fresh atten- 
tion to the necessity of affording to these 
stormy coasts such protection as might be 
practicable. The body of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was brought to Plymouth in the 
Salisbury, and was lodged in the citadel. 
It was embalmed, and was then conveyed 
to Westminster, where the monument 
raised above it is conspicuous for the “ eter- 
nal buckle ” of the rough sailor’s periwig. 
Rudyard was at the same time busy with 
the second lighthouse on the Eddystone, 
which was burnt. The present structure, 
seen from the Hoe asa faint line against 
the horizon, was not begun until 1757. It 
was completed in two years, during which 
Smeaton anxiously watched its progress, 
often climbing to the Hoe in the dim grey 
of the morning, and peering through his 
telescope “till he could see a white pillar 
of spray shot up into the air.” Then he 
knew that the building, so far as it had ad- 
vanced, was safe; “and could proceed to 
- workshops, his mind relieved for the 

ay.” 

The lighthouse was still a novel wonder 
when it was “watched from the Hoe” and 
was examined more closely by a visitor of 
whom Plymouth might well be proud. In 
1762 Dr. Johnson arrived at the town in 
company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
was received with much distinction by all 
(they were perhaps not many) who could 
appreciate his learning and his conversa- 
tion. “The magnificence of the navy,” 
says Boswell, “the ship-building and all 
its circumstances, afforded him a grand 
subject of contemplation.” The Commis- 
sioner of the Dockyard (which had been 
established in the reign of William III.) 
conveyed Johnson and Sir Joshua to the 
Eddystone in his yacht; but the sea was 
so rough that they could not land. It is 
much to be regretted that more anecdotes 
of this visit, from which Johnson declared 
that he had derived a great “accession of 
new ideas,” have not been preserved. A 
great struggle was at the time in progress 
between Plymouth and Dock (Devonport) 
regarding the right claimed by the latter 
to be supplied from Sir Francis Drake’s 
water leat. ‘I hate a Docker,” said John- 
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son, setting himself vehemently on the, 
side of the older town. “No, no, I am, 
against the Dockers. I am a Plymouth 
man. Rogues, let them die of thirst; they 
shall not have adrop.” We may suppose 
that party spirit in Plymouth ran high; 
but we are not told whether the duty of | 
neighbourly charity was the subject of a | 
discourse to which the great Doctor lis- 
tened in St. Andrew’s Church, and which 
was composed for his special edification by 
the Vicar, Doctor Zachary Mudge, a man, 
says Johnson (who wrote his epitaph in 
return for his sermon), “equally eminent 
for his virtues and abilities; at once be- 
loved as a companion and reverenced as a 
pastor.” This Doctor Mudge is the subject 
of a ghost story told in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology. He was known to be actually 
dying when he made his appearance at a 
club in Plymouth of which he had long 
been a member. He did not speak; but 
saluting the assembled company, drank to 
them, and retired. They sent at once to 
his house, and found that he had just ex- 
pired. Many years afterwards his nurse 
confessed that she had left the room for a 
short time, and, to her horror, found the 
bed empty on her return. Doctor Mudge 
had remembered that it was the evening 
for the assembling of the club, and had 
= it accordingiy. He came back and 
ied. 

In these days of George the Third, the 
life of Old Plymouth may be said to end. 
The great changes which have so rapidly 
built up the new town did not indeed be- 
gin until the opening of the present cen- 
tury. The Breakwater, begun in 1812, 
but not finished until 1840, had made, long 
before its completion, the great basin of 
the Sound a comparatively safe harbour. 
This was, of course, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the town. But we are dealing 
with “Old” Plymouth, and cannot here 
attempt to follow the development which, 
since the early part of the century, and 
most conspicuously during the last thirty 
years, has gradually extended the town 
over the surrounding heights and valleys, 
until “ Vapouring Hill” itself has become 
covered with buildings, and the outposts 
of Stonehouse and Devonport, extending 
their arms in like manner, have united 
themselves closely with Plymouth. Such 
have been the growth and the changes 
since the days when “ Sutton juxta Plym- 
mouthe ” lay, a little fishing hamlet, under, 
the rule of the Augustinian Prior. If “it 
could not be seen from the sea” when the 
Grand Duke Cosmo landed at the Barbi- 





can, it now, from the Sound or from the 
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Breakwater, makes a grand foreground to 
the distant landscape, watched over and 
guarded by the purple Dartmoor hills, and 
dignified by its protecting fortifications, 
which afford — recently constructed as 
many of them are —the latest testimony 
to the wealth and national,importance of 
modern Plymouth. 
RicHarD Joun Kina. 


From The Spectator. 
PRINCE BISMARCK'S JEREMIAD. 


THE very curious and interesting speech 
delivered by Prince Bismarck, on the Prus- 
sian Premiership, its heavy responsibilities 
and its exceedingly limited powers, with 
his incidental remarks on the British Par- 
liamentary system, has excited exceedingly 
little notice in England, perhaps because a 
good deal of the speech was delivered in a 
style of considerable involution, and frank 
as it was in many respects, was at first not 
a little misunderstood in the Chamber, and 
is certainly in parts, except to accomplished 
German scholars, not very easy reading. 
Either the Prince was under some embar- 
rassment as to what he should say and 
what ‘he should suppress, or his recent ill- 
ness had made his never very fluent style 
rather more halting than usual. We do 
not doubt that the first cause had more or 
less influence. He denied, indeed, in the 
second instalment of his speech, when re- 
plying to Herr Virchow, that there had 
been any disagreements in the Cabinet “in 
the usual sense of the term” (“was man 
darunter gewohnlich versteht”). “ Disa- 
greements of a kind to give occasion to 
my resignation,” he said, “ absolutely never 
occurred. In regard to all Cabinet ques- 
tions brought to decision by a vote, I have, 
I believe, on every occasion been in the 
majority; and it is not the ground of my 
action that I was ever out-voted, that reso- 
lutions were arrived at which were utterly 
unpalatable to me, but perhaps it rather 
was, that I cannot carry through all I wish, 
—TI am perhaps in these respects too san- 
guine and too hasty, —or at least that I 
cannot do so with such expenditure of 
energy as alone remains at my disposal 
when my other work is done.” And this 
very remarkable admission that the Prince 
had not sufficient power as Prime Minister 
of the Prussian Cabinet to carry through 
his own views on matters of the greatest 
importance without an amount of wear and 
tear, of discussion, of note-writing, and of 
minute urgency which was far too much 
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for his failing strength, runs through the 
speech. He was never out-voted perhaps 
because he never was able to propose what 
he wished in the way of internal reforms 
with a chance of success. He had not the 
time and strength to get through the enor- 
mous preliminary conditions of persuasion, 
which he describes with the graphic force 
of a man of strong will who half despised 
and half enjoyed the work so long as he 
had vital energy enough left for it, but 
who felt when the time came that he had 
no longer spare energy for such a task, that 
it must be given up, and his work limited 
to fields of labour in which his authority 
was final. He complains that the Prime 
Minister of Prussia has no power, like the 
Prime Minister of England, of bringing to 
his aid colleagues who may really take 
their cue from him, by appointing them to 
nominal offices, like the Privy Seal or the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and who by the very 
fact that they have no heavy departmental 
labours have a much larger amount of dis- 
posable energy for the work of converting 
their colleagues than the departmental 
Ministers. Prince Bismarck evidently 
greatly envies the English Prime Minister 
this constitutional resource, and would be 
glad to see such offices invented in Prus- 
sia if the Prussian Prime Minister might 
have the nomination to them, so as to re- 
duplicate in some degree his own influence. 
“It is the peculiarity of our case,” he said 
despondently, “that the President of the 
Cabinet has no greater influence on the 
collective action of the Administration 
than any other of his colleagues, unless he 
wins it for himself by hard fighting; our 
constitutional law gives him none. If he 
would win this influence for himself, he 
must do it by requests, by persuasion, by 
efforts made at the Cabinet meetings,—in 
short, by fighting for it ina way that taxes 
to the utmost his powers of work. The 
means at his disposal are small, the task is 
great, and the weight to be moved, if you 
have to bring over a colleague to your 
own mind, will often not yield to request 
and persuasion alone.” 

hat Prince Bismarck has had to en- 
counter in the way of passive department- 
al opposition to his views he describes 
with dolorous vivacity. “If,” he said, 
“ within any special office, a passive resist- 
ance against the Prime Minister’s views 
develops itself,— a resistance in which the 
subordinates of that office participate,— it 
is my experience that one simply wears 
oneself out in the effort, and comes to 
recognize one’s impotence. When, then, I 
had to elect in what method I would di- 
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,minish my responsibilies, I could not, after 


my ten years’ experience, doubt that the 
post of Prussian Prime Minister was the 
one which made the greatest drain on my 
power of work. On the whole, it is not the 
work which wears us by the corporeal fric- 
tion in the midst of which we, in Parlia- 
mentary States, live, but it is the continu- 
ous pressure of great affairs and interests 
which touch us as intimately as our own, 
and which are also the interests of 25 or 
40 millions of men. If one may compare 
small and insignificant things with great, 
a responsible statesman at the head of a 
State is in the same kind of situation as 
he who on the Exchange is always making 
himself responsible for transactions far 
beyond his means, the losses in which, if 
he loses, he could never replace, and in 
regard to which he hazards on the cast of 
a die not only the chance of direct mate- 
rial loss, but honour, fame, and the inde- 
pendence of hiscountry.” This the Prince 
would not face, when he felt that the 
powers annexed to such vast responsibili- 
ties were so inadequate, and he chose 
therefore the office where his authority 
was more commensurate with his respon- 
sibility,— that of Chancellor of the Empire. 
In relation to his duties as Chancellor, he 
says that he has far more really direct 
power in that capacity than he ever had 
as Prussian Prime Minister to remove ob- 
stacles out of the way of any policy he con- 
siders essential. In the conduct of the for- 
eign policy of the Empire he can choose his 
own agents, and on any matter of import- 
ance can say, “This I will not have, and I 
can make specific demands which have to 
be complied with.” Having a very strong 
conviction that “far more than half his 
work arose out of his duties of Prime Min- 
ister of Prussia,” and evidently, in his 
own estimation, far less than half his in- 
fluence,— assuredly far less than half of 

ali such influence as he had not to earn 
daily, as it were, by the sweat of his brow, 
—Prince Bismarck very naturally gave 
up the office of much work and small in- 

fluence, to retain that of comparatively 
little work and great influence. And he 
did it evidently with the less concern, 
because in handing over the office of Prus- 
sian Prime Minister to so aged a statesman 
as Herr Von Roon, he knew,—and this he 
expressly hints,— that the Prime Minister- 
ship would become nothing more than 
a nominal office, — i.c., would not be turned 
into a powerful lever in the hands of 
another which might one day be used 
against himself. The conviction running 
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speech is this,— that as regards not merely 
foreign affairs, properly so called, but the 
relation of Prussia to the rest of the Ger- 
man Empire, he has in his present double 
office,— that of German Chancellor and 
that of Prussian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, — ample security for complete con- 
trol, and for: complete control without 
the “unfruitful” toil, as he himself calls 
it, of persuading, arguing, entreating, 
and overbearing the opposition of de- 
parmental colleagues conservatively in- 
clined. As regards, however, internal 
Prussian reforms, he indicates not obscure- 
ly that he never had near as much of 
power as he was supposed to have of 
responsibility; and that what power he 
had, he obtained not chiefly by lis official 

osition as Prime Minister, but by moving 
Sesven and earth to gain personal influ- 
ence. He did not see his way to get 
greater control by leaning on the support 
of the popular majority in the Chamber,— 
first because he did not think any party 
had enough of a permanent and clear ma- 
jority to lean upon absolutely,— next 
because he did not sufficiently trust the 
disinterested feeling of all parties for the 
good of the Empire, to rely on combina- 
tions intended to sustain national as 
distinguished from party interests. He 
thought the internal strength of our Brit- 
ish Government had been seriously 
weakened by the necessity of .playing for 
the adhesion of several conflicting sections 
of Parliament, and he was not disposed to 
run the same risk for Prussia. He was 
persuaded that the Emperor-King must 
remain the true centre of influence for the 
Administration, since he alone stands 
ahove all parties. There is nothing in the 
speech which is not in perfect accordance 
with the assumption that Prince Bismarck 
earnestly wished for a complete recon- 
stitution of the Upper House, but found 
that, partly owing to his Majesty’s disin- 
clination for it, partly owing to the enor- 
mous effort it would cost him to get such 
a measure accepted by the Cabinet, it was 
quite useless to propose it formally to his 
colleagues. No speech ever confessed 
more candidly the density of the resisting 
medium against the steady pressure of 
which all changes disapproved by the ex- 
isting departments, and not warmly sup- 
ported by the King, would have to be car- 
ried. That the policy of the Ministry is 
likely to be quite in sympathy with his 
own in all that he has achieved Prince Bis- 
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marck asserts. But he not only does not 
deny, but really affirms that there was 
much in the way of internal reform which 
he wished to do, and could not do for the 
effort it would have cost him to get it ac- 
cepted by his colleagues and the very con- 
servative departments they controlled. In 
foreign affairs and in those affairs which 
connect Prussia with the rest of the Ger- 
man Empire, he can have his own way 
without all this dust andtrouble. To that, 
therefore, he limits his enerzies for the 
future, only assuring the Lower Chamber 
that there is no danger of any reversal of 
the policy of the past, — that all they have 
to fear is that any difficult undertakings 
to which he himself personally may be in- 
clined will not be attempted by his suc- 
cessor. The anti-Romanist policy,—or 
rather, the subjugation of all religion by 
the State,—is to be earnestly pursued. 
But other changes to which he might be 
favourable, changes less closely connected 
with the external relations of Prussia and 
of Germany, will be allowed to drop. 

This confession of Prince Bismarck’s is 
remarkable. It is the confession that as 
yet a reforming Prince Minister in Prussia, 
— with anything like what we regard asa 
Prime Minister’s influence, — is impossible 
in relation to purely internal affairs. It is 
impossible, because the King, who is the 
centre of the Administration, gives the 
Prussian Prime Minister no real advantage 
over his colleagues. He must convince 
them, talk them over, if he is to do any- 
thing; and even then the King may and 
probably will disapprove, and it will be all 
wasted labour. It is quite impossible. in 
the Prince’s estimation, to lean on a Lib- 
eral majority in Parliament for such a task. 
The time may come when Prussia will be 
able to send up such a Parliament, but it 
is as yet far distant. Internal reform in 
Prussia has but one chance, — the conver- 
sion of the King, and the free use of the 
royal influence. Were a King without the 
old Conservative leanings to ascend the 
throne, we might see Prince Bismarck re- 
suming his old place, and trying to gain 
for the Crown that reputation of enlighten- 
ment and progressiveness which he is so 
reluctant to let the chiefs of any Parlia- 
mentary majority earn for themselves. 
Prince Bismarck is still a royalist reformer. 
He wishes for reform, but he wishes the 
King to be the medium by whose agency 
it is granted to the people. 
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Tae Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune gives from the returns 
of the recent census some very interesting 
information respecting the distribution of 
the foreign element in the United States 
and the composition of the native-born 
population. It appears that of the 38,500,- 
000 in the States 5,500,000, or just one in 
seven report themselves foreign born. Of 
the natives as many as 9,734,845 were born 
of parents both of whom were foreign ; 
10,521,233 were born of a foreign father 
and a native mother; and 10,105,626 of a 
foreign mother and a native father. Thus 
20,626,859 have one parent foreign, while 
only about 3,000,000 of the present popu- 
lation of the United States, or less than 
one in thirteen, were born of parents both 
of whom were themselves born in the 
States. With respect to the distribution 
of the foreign immigration the correspond- 
ent says: — “It groups itself densely in 
the commercial centres and the manufac- 
turing and mining districts of the east, 
follows the chief lines of railroad through 
the middle States, spreads itself pretty 
evenly throughout the peopled region of 
the West, with a marked preference, how- 
ever, for the vicinity of great rivers and 
lakes. It does not take kindly to moun- 
tain districts or to soils of small fertility, 
and prefers a forest to a prairie. Thus 
the heavily timbered regions of Michigan 
and Wisconsin have a larger foreign popu- 
lation than the prairies of Indiana and II- 
linois.” The above extract states the law 
of the distribution of the entire foreign 
element, but each separate nationality 
shows a preference for certain districts 
over others. Thus the Irish, who are re- 
turned as numbering 1,855,827, “are 
massed in greatest numbers in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and in the vicinity of 
New York City.” The reason is obvious 
enough. The Irish in the first years of 
the emigration were flying from famine, 
and were, speaking generally, in the low- 
est state of poverty. It was absolutely 
necessary for them, therefore, to get em- 
ployment at once upon landing, and the 
friends to whom they sent remittances to 
come out after them naturally settled as 
near as possible to those who had helped 
them out. But they are not confined to 
towns, though in them they are most nu- 
merous. “The largest stretch of country 
which they have peopled in considerable 





numbers extends from Syracuse to Buf- 
falo. Here their density is from six to fif- 
teen to the square mile. There is also an 
extensive district in Northern Illinois, 
and another in North-Eastern Ohio, where 
they number from three to six to the 
square mile. The Germans, whose aggre- 
gate number is 1,690,410, show a fondness 
for cities as well as the Irish.” They are 
numerous in New York City, but not in 
the State; in central New Jersey they are 
also in large numbers, but they have cu- 
riously avoided every part of New Eng- 
land, except western. Connecticut. Their 
chief settlements are between the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna in Pennsylvania, on 
both sides of the Ohio around Cincinnati, 
along Lake Michigan, on the west bank of 
the Mississippi near Dubuque, around St. 
Louis, and in Missouri. In these settle- 
ments their density varies from 3 to as 
many as 15 to the square mile, or about 
the same as the Irish where they congre- 
gate. The English immigrants, who num- 
ber as many as 550,904, and the Welsh, 
who amount to 74,533, are chiefly found 
in and around the great cities, such as 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
wherever there are coalfields and iron- 
works. Their principal agricultural set- 
tlements are in western and central New 
York and in Wisconsin. The Swedes and 
Norwegians together number 211,574, and, 
of course, some of them are to be found in 
New York, a few also in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, but nearly three-fourths 
of.them are settled in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois. Chicago is their favourite 
city. The immigrants from the British 
provinces, as many as 493,434, are princi- 
paliy found along the border line, but they 
are pretty numerous also in the manufac- 
turing districts of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and in the great cities. The 
Chinese are returned as né more than 
62,674; far less numerous, that is, than 
the Welsh, and they are scattered over 
California and Nevada. Their numbers 
elsewhere are unimportant. Lastly, we are 
told that the immigrants of the so called 
Latin races, including Mexicans and South 
Americans, do not equal those from the lit- 
tle kingdom of Bavaria alone. The Span- 
iards do not exceed 3,701, and a third of 
these live in New Orleans; the Italians are 
only 17,149. But the French muster a 
larger contingent; they number 116,240. 
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A REMARKABLE instance of reduction in an 
original claim for compensation due for the 
death of a near relative is given in the report 
on British Burmah, lately printed. It seems 
that the blood feuds existing between the hill 
tribes are very detrimental to the re-establish- 
ment of the trade of that country, and during a 
tour which Captain Strover, the political agent, 
made in the hills in company with one of the 
King’s Ministers and four of the Khakhyen 
chiefs, he endeavoured with considerable success 
to reconcile some of these quarrels in such a 
manner as might form a precedent for similar 
accommodatious in future. The first case took 
itg origin from the meeting in 1868, when 380 of 
the chiefs entered into an obligation with Major 
Sladen to protect all traders and travellers in 
their hill ranges, on the return from which con- 
ference one of these men was missing, and his 
death was in some manner laid at the door of 
the British Government. Captain Strover was 
warned that the tribe intended to revenge the 
man’s death, but he managed to open negotia- 
tions with one of the chiefs, who proved to be 
the brother of the missing man, and who con- 
sented to visit Bhamo in order to adjust the 
matter. On his doing so he began with a de- 
mand for 12,000 rupees, 10 buffaloes, 10 bul- 
locks, 10 gongs, 10 slaves, #0 pieces of broad- 
cloth, 10 turbans, 10 muskets, and several 
other articles, Captain Strover, on the other 
hand, offered him 50 rupees, and bade him to 
reconsider the matter; and after numerous con- 
ferences the Khakhyens at length extinguished 
the debt, and made solemn promises of protec- 
tion to all travellers, whether Burmese or Brit- 
ish, on receiving 200 rupees, a gun, and a Bur- 
mese dress. In another case, in which the quar- 
rel had been protracted for twenty years, and 
repeated reprisals had taken place, the matter 
was finally compromised for the sum of 25 ru- 
pees. Pall Mall. 


M. Maxie Du Camp, who is now continuing 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes his interesting 
studies of Parisian life, devotes his last article 
to the Mont de Piété. This institution met with 
the severest trial recorded in its history, as 
might have been expected, during the siege of 
Paris. Thus, while at the end of July, 1870, 
its reserve capital amounted to 8,000,000 f., in 
February, 1871, there only remained of this 
sum 62,000 f. The Mont de Piété, on the point 
of bankruptcy, was saved by a loan of 3,000,- 
000 f. advanced by the savings banks. M. Max- 
ime Du Camp visited the magazines in which 
the articles deposited at the Mont de Piété are 
stowed away, and among them found some ver- 
itable curiosities, One of the strangest of the 
strange things pledged was the bronze leg of a 
statue which the sculptor had obviously not been 
able to finish. An umbrella’was shown which 
had been forty-seven years in pledge, the origi- 
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nal mortgagor, or his descendants having paid 
interest for forty-seven years on the sum origi- 
nally advanced. This costly umbrella found its 
match in a white calico curtain which had been 
pledged in June, 1828, and, after costing 35. 
francs in annual interest, was sold the other day 
for 5 francs. In opposition to the received be- 
lief on the subject, very few workmen, it seems, 
are benefited or injured by the Mont de Piété, 
Thus when the English relief committee, after 
the siege of Paris, sent 20,000 francs for the re- 
demption of workmen’s tools, it appeared that 
there were very few workmen’s tools to redeem. 
The sum transmitted was at first thought ridic- 
ulously small, but it was more than enough. 
Only 2,833 tools had been pledged for amounts 
which, altogether, came only to 16,000 francs. 


Dr. Henry ScatieMann’s excavations on 
what he believes to be the site of ancient Troy 
have brought to light a series of objects which 
suggest to his mind an entirely new interpreta- 
tion of the word glaukopis, as applied by Homer 
to the goddess Athene. These objects, which 
have been found at various depths down to 58 
feet beneath the surface, are (1) terracotta 
vases, ornamented with an owl’s face and a hel- 
met; (2) similar vases, ornamented with figures 
composed of the body of a woman with the head 
of an owl; (3) numbers of small: figures with 
owl’s faces, and being for the rest of female 
form. If he is right in taking these figures to 
be Archaic representations of Athene, the pro- 
tecting deity of Troy, the literal interpretation 
glaukopis, as the ** owl-faced,’’ will be obvious. 
The locality and depth of the find, and the 
presence of the helmet, satisfy him that he is 
right. That the figures of the goddess actually 
had an owl’s head instead of that of a female in 
the early Homeric times, would be a startling 
announcement were we not aware of the fact 
that a very Archaic figure of Demeter at Phi- 
galeia had, according to Pausanias, the head 
and mane of a horse. 


INFLUENCE OF ForEIGN POLLEN ON THE Pa- 
RENT Puant.— Asa Gray adds (American 
Journal of Science and Arts, December 1872) 
another to the already numerous instances which 
have placed this mysterious phenomenon beyond 
dispute. An apple (spitzenberg) produced ao 
fruit helf of which was (at least as to the sur- 
face) spitzenberg, the other half russet. A tree 
of the latter fruit- stood about two hundred 
yards off. The division into two exactly equal 
parts is quite unexpected; as the styles and car- 
pels were five, we should have expected the di- 
vision to be into fifths. Moreover, the action of 
the pollen in this case is, morphologically, on 
the calyx, not upon the pericarp. 











